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SHARP increase in the num- 

ber of old-age and survivors 

insurance beneficiaries took 
place in the 12 months following the 
enactment of the 1954 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. By the 
end of August 1955, 7.7 million per- 
sons were receiving monthly benefits, 
1.1 million more than a year earlier. 
The number of beneficiaries aged 65 
or over increased 998,000, while the 
number of dependent or surviving 
children under age 18 and of the 
mothers of such children increased 
128,000. Percentage increases ranged 
from 20 percent for persons receiv- 
ing old-age benefits to 5 percent for 
persons receiving mother’s or par- 





ent’s benefits; the overall increase 
was 17 percent. Persons aged 65 or 
over—6.1 million—made up almost 
80 percent of all beneficiaries, com- 
pared with 78 percent a year earlier 
and with 72 percent in August 1950. 

At the end of August, monthly 
benefits were being paid at a 
monthly rate of $394.7 million, 38 
percent higher than the rate a year 
earlier. The increase of $109.5 mil- 
lion was due chiefly to the higher 
benefit rates provided by the 1954 
amendments and to the rapid growth 
in the beneficiary rolls. The propor- 
tion of beneficiaries eligible to have 
up to 5 years of lowest or no earnings 
dropped in the calculation of their 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 
Average old-age benefit . 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family) .... 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
General assistance (per case) ... 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


August July August 

1955 1955 1954 
a eer 7,725 7,643 6,598 
siaaians eae $395 $389 $285 
“Wek cca $61.37 $61.21 $51.97 
Po eace cess 2,552 2,550 2,579 
‘mites se 2,199 2,209 2,093 
ate ae 104 104 101 
240 239 217 
bab MAeeee 297 298 303 
eae $52.38 $52.65 $51.55 
86.82 86.66 85.07 
IR ie ae X Ga 56.53 56.72 55.94 
55.35 55.24 53.53 
eS EG 52.91 53.55 52.42 
ee 877 969 1,157 
839 924 1,523 
tre $93 $92 $163 
en ed conan $24.94 $24.45 $25.02 


average monthly wage has been in- 
creasing steadily; by the end of Au- 
gust almost one-sixth of all old-age 
beneficiaries receiving benefits were 
eligible for the dropout. 

Monthly benefit awards continued 
at a high level in August and totaled 
141,500. August was the twelfth con- 
secutive month in which the number 
of monthly benefit awards exceeded 
100,000. Lump-sum death payments 
totaling $10.2 million were made in 
August; these payments were based 
on the wage records of 50,800 de- 
ceased workers. The average lump- 
sum payment per worker was 
$200.19. 

By the end of September, agencies 
to make determinations of disability 
under the disability freeze provision 
of the 1954 amendments had been 
designated by all 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Alaska. The Virgin Islands, 
from which few applications for a 
disability freeze are expected, is the 
only jurisdiction that has not desig- 
nated an agency. The Commissioner 
of Social Security has approved 
agreements with 52 of the agencies 
designated, representing 48 jurisdic- 
tions. Forty-nine of these agencies 
are already making disability deter- 
minations in applications of the 
types covered by the agreements. 

By August 31, a freeze period had 
been established for about 29,500 
applicants. 


® The downward trend in the num- 
ber of persons receiving public as- 
sistance continued in August. The 
total number of persons on the rolls 
in August was 5.7 million—15,000 
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less than in July. Caseload changes 
from July were relatively small, less 
than 1 percent in each program. 
There were decreases in the case- 
loads for aid to dependent children 
and general assistance, and increases 
in the number of persons receiving 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 

For the third consecutive month 
Alabama’s increase (5,808 in August) 
in the number of aged recipients 
accounted for the rise in the old-age 
assistance program. For the rest of 
the country the number of recipients 
of old-age assistance dropped 4,246, 
or 0.2 percent. In general, the largest 
percentage changes in the other pro- 
grams were confined to the States 
with the smallest caseloads. In Ne- 
vada, for example, there was an in- 
crease of 64.9 percent in the pro- 
gram of aid to dependent children, 
for which August marks the second 
month of operation as a State-Fed- 
eral program. The number of cases 
involved, however, was relatively 
small. Likewise, in Maine’s program 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, which began in April, the 
addition of a small number of cases 
resulted in a 29.4-percent increase. 
Relatively large changes were, as 
usual, more frequent in general as- 
sistance than in the special types of 
public assistance. Decreases of 5-14 
percent occurred in seven States, and 


in South Dakota the _ caseload 
dropped 31 percent. Three States re- 
ported increases of more than 5 per- 
cent in general assistance. 

Total monthly expenditures for 
public assistance dropped $806,000 in 
August to $227 million, the lowest 
figure since November 1954. The only 
program showing an increase in total 
payments was aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, where 
the rise in monthly cost was largely 
a reflection of the growth of com- 
paratively new programs in some 
States. 

Average payments in the _ pro- 
grams, for the country as a whole 
and for most of the States, showed 
little change. When the effects of 
vendor payments for medical care 
in the special types of public as- 
sistance are excluded, only a few 
noticeable changes in average pay- 
ments occurred that can be attrib- 
uted to State policies. In Alabama, 
because of the rapid expansion in 
the old-age assistance program re- 
sulting from more liberal policies ap- 
plied during the spring, the State 
had to cut payments in August. The 
drop in the average payment 
amounted to $6.79. 

Texas, to conserve funds, reduced 
payments $1 for each aged recipient 
and $3 for each blind recipient. 
Averages dropped 94 cents and $3.05, 
respectively, in these two programs. 
In Iowa, which placed a $175.00 


maximum on payments to families 
receiving aid to dependent children, 
the average payment declined $7.61; 
formerly the State had made pay: 
ments without a maximum. 

The temporary inclusion in the 
budget of an extra clothing allow- 
ance for school children in Hawaii 
resulted in an increase of $6.52 in 
the average payment for aid to de- 
pendent children. 


® Unemployment among workers 
covered by the State unemployment 
insurance laws and by the State- 
administered unemployment com- 
pensation program for Federal em- 
ployees declined in August; the de- 
cline in the State programs was 
largely the result of seasonal in- 
fluences. 

Fewer persons received unemploy- 
ment benefits in August than in any 
other month since November 1953. 
The average number of beneficiaries 
receiving weekly payments was 838,- 
700—85,000 less than in July. The 
amount of benefits paid, however, 
went up $1.2 million to $92.8 million, 
largely because of the longer work- 
month but partly as a result of a 
49-cent increase in the average bene- 
fit paid for total unemployment. 
Though the total amount of bene- 
fits paid in August was higher than 
the July total, it was $69.8 million 
(43 percent) less than the total paid 
in August 1954. 





anes 
Civilian labor force** total (in thousands) ............... bee 67,725 
Dy .2t05 capenane een habeas acaed aie telas aa hibaeee 65,488 
SE « ietied ong eee beeen eta haan he pitti —_ 2,237 
Personal income’ * (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 
ee lll del spade Rea yin cou Ag 9 NE ee eR oh ye PERS osne $305.0 
Wage and salary PED oc ccccadeetiessas aeeaoee At ee 211.6 
> GS 10 oe duviccccpececccesessoece janaree 37.6 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income ....... 37.2 
Social insurance and related payments ....... ccidhenedamhone 12.2 
rr FF PPP ere Te PR | mee 2.5 
a i i ai EE i EEE og PP te 9.1 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance ............ 5.3 
Consumer price index’** ................. PE CCT Fo eer eT Tee 114.5 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that pecans 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad 


* Bureau of the Census. 


*Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


July August r year 
1955 1954 1054 1953 
67,465 65,522 64,468 63,815 
64,995 62,277 61,238 62,213 

2,471 3,245 3,230 1,602 
$305.3 $286.7 $287.6 $286.2 
212.4 195.8 196.2 198.6 
37.2 37.6 37.9 38.2 
37.1 35.2 35.3 33.4 
12.2 11.3 11.5 9.3 
2.5 2.4 2.4 2.4 
9.2 9.0 8.9 8.4 
5.3 4.6 4.5 3.9 
114.7 115.0 114.8 114.4 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Bulletin, September 1955, page 28, table 1. 

*Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Federal Credit Unions: Origin and Development 


HE attainments of Federal 
credit unions have aroused the 
interest of many individuals 
and groups during recent years. 
Some basic questions are being 
asked: Do Federal credit unions 
serve any useful purpose in the 
present-day American economy? 
Haven’t Federal credit unions ex- 
panded their services beyond the 
area visualized for them by the 
founders of the credit union move- 
ment? Shouldn’t the size of Federal 
credit unions be limited because some 
have grown beyond the point where 
they can continue to be a credit 
union as defined by the early phi- 
losophers of the movement? 
Complete answers to these ques- 
tions would require several volumes 
of sizable proportions. The fact that 
they are being asked, however, is 
evidence that a score of years and 
$1 billion lay the groundwork for 
some intensive, scholarly research in 
the field. It will be the purpose of 
this article to sketch the background 
for an objective appraisal of some of 
these basic questions. 


European Antecedents 


The genesis of an idea or of an 
organization’s form is difficult, if not 
impossible, to isolate with any real 
certainty. Each generation of schol- 
ars casts new light on the beginnings 
of many social institutions. The 
credit union idea and form of or- 
ganization are no exceptions. One 
writer reports, for example: 


In 1732, nearly 200 years ago, 61 
farmers in Connecticut organized a 
cooperative credit society for trade 
and commerce. They subscribed for 
stock and paid for it by giving prom- 
issory notes which were secured by 
mortgages on their farms. But the 
only borrowers from this society 
were its stockholders who held com- 
plete control over its management. 
This effort, however, was soon dis- 
continued because of the opposition 


* Division of Programs and Reports, Bu- 
reau of Federal Credit Unions. 
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of the colonial government to this 
society.’ 


Although American colonial farm- 
ers may have been the first to organ- 
ize for cooperative credit purposes, 
the beginnings of present-day credit 
unions throughout the world can be 
traced to two plans that originated 
in Germany about 1850. These two 
systems were named for their found- 
ers, Schulze-Delitzsch and Raiffeisen. 
Detailed descriptions of their struc- 
ture and operating procedures are 
available,” but for the purposes of 
this article only a few characteristic 
principles that influenced the devel- 
opment of Federal credit unions need 
be described. 

Hermann Schulze, a judge in the 
Provincial court in Delitzsch, Prus- 
sian Saxony, was a student of co- 
operative principles as then taught 
in England and France and had 
ideas on thrift adapted from the 
plan of the English friendly socie- 
ties. Schulze was shocked by the 
poverty of the working people during 
the famine of 1847-48, and in 1848 
he organized a society for the pur- 


21 James B. Morman, Farm Credits in the 
United States and Canada, 1924, page 8. 

2 Systems of Rural Cooperative Credit 
(S. Doc. 574, 62d Cong., 2d sess.), Washing- 
ton, 1912; and U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Division of Statistics, Report No. 
3 (Misc. Series), Washington, 1892. 


by Erpis W. Smitn* 


pose of buying raw materials at 
wholesale and selling them to mem- 
bers at cost. His second society—de- 
veloped to raise capital for persons 
who had no money or to give them 
credit without security—was organ- 
ized in 1850. It was composed of 
poor mechanics and a few wealthy 
persons who provided the funds that 
were loaned to the members. The 
loans were to be repaid, with inter- 
est, in small monthly installments, 
and profits were to be used to build 
a fund from which further loans 
would be made. 

The third Schulze society, organ- 
ized in 1853, was founded on the 
principle that the capital would come 
from the contributions of members 
alone. The following year Schulze 
began a systematic promotional pro- 
gram, and a considerable number of 
cooperative credit societies were es- 
tablished. Their founder, while a 
member of the Prussian Parliament, 
started a campaign that in 1867 re- 
sulted in the adoption of Prussia’s 
first cooperative law. Similar legisla- 
tion was adopted by the North Ger- 
man Confederation in 1868 and by 
the German Empire in 1889. It is 
significant to note that the Schulze 
societies existed as voluntary associ- 
ations until 1867—for nearly 20 
years. 

A central bureau, composed of 
member societies, had been organ- 





significant. 


of part-time, unpaid volunteers. 





In 1954 the Federal credit union system passed two noteworthy 
milestones: It became 20 years of age, and, for the first time, aggre- 
gate assets exceeded $1 billion. Compared with the achievements 
of other financial institutions that concern themselves with per- 
sonal savings and consumer loans, neither milestone may seem 
Twenty years is long enough, however, to test the 
feasibility of a plan, and $1 billion is a substantial amount of assets 
to be accumulated by working people in voluntary associations that 
invariably begin with no assets and with a management composed 


J. DEANE GANNON, Director 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 











ized in 1859 by Schulze to promote 
the cause of cooperatives, keep mem- 
bers informed on the progress of the 
movement, obtain loans from com- 
mercial banks for members, and pub- 
lish yearly statistics. 

The Schulze societies drew their 
members from all occupations, 
though it is estimated that at one 
time as many as one-fourth of them 
were farm workers. The societies 
were better adapted, however, to the 
needs of workers in industry and 
commerce because the loans were 
granted for only very short periods. 
The average membership was about 
600, but a number of the societies 
had more than 10,000 members. The 
members were carefully selected on 
the basis of character. 

The societies were organized to 
obtain funds and to obtain them 
from individuals, rather than from 
banks, as borrowed capital. Each 
member was required to own at least 
one share, which could be paid for 
in small installments. High divi- 
dends were paid to encourage mem- 
bers to save; dividends of 12 percent 
a year were not uncommon. Deposits, 
on which interest was paid, were 
accepted from both members and 
nonmembers. Part of each society’s 
net earnings was set aside in re- 
serves, which were divided among 
the members in the event of the so- 
ciety’s dissolution. In the beginning, 
to encourage deposits, unlimited lia- 
bility of members was a feature of 
the societies. Although it never had 
to be put to the test, this feature 
was dropped by the societies organ- 
ized after passage of the law of 1889. 

Loans were made by the Schulze 
societies to members only at rates 
charged by commercial banks for 
loans to business concerns. Liquidity 
was emphasized in granting loans, 
and for this reason real estate loans 
were discouraged. Maturities were 
usually limited to 3 months, and 
small loans were preferred. 

The Schulze _ societies cashed 
checks, discounted bills of exchange, 
and engaged in other, similar activi- 
ties regarded then as now as bank- 
ing functions. Large size in mem- 
bership and assets was encouraged 
in order to attain standing in the 
community. Many of the societies 
owned their own buildings, main- 
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tained regular office hours, and had 
paid employees. Management was 
by officers and committees, elected 
to carry out policies adopted by the 
members in their periodic meetings. 
They were paid by the society but 
were not permitted to borrow from 
it. Biennial inspections were made 
by inspectors appointed by one of 
the 32 Provincial federations of 
societies; such inspections were com- 
pulsory after 1889. 

Frederick W. Raiffeisen, like Her- 
mann Schulze, was stimulated to ac- 
tion by the 1847-48 depression. He 
was then mayor of Weyerbusch, in 
the Rhineland, and was a reformer 
who worked to improve the charac- 
ter as well as the economic status of 
the people. His first cooperative so- 
ciety was organized in 1848 to dis- 
tribute bread and potatoes among 
the poor. The following year he or- 
ganized a society of wealthy men 
to sell cattle to poor farmers on easy 
terms—a kind of cooperative bank; 
a second society of this type was 
established in 1854. His third co- 
operative bank, which was an adap- 
tation of the Schulze plan, was estab- 
lished in 1862 at Anhousen. It was 
this third cooperative credit society 
that was the beginning of the Raif- 
feisen system, which had spread by 
1920 to most countries of the world. 

These societies were first organized 
to serve small groups of poor farm- 
ers. The average society had fewer 
than 100 members, and some had 
only 15 or 20 members; members 
were admitted on the basis of char- 
acter. It was important to the plan 
that each society serve a small group 
of persons who knew each other well. 
Raiffeisen visualized a cooperative 
credit society serving each parish or 
village, and to this end he sought 
the assistance of the parish priests. 
Although his rationale furnished the 
basis for the limited field of member- 
ship that characterizes the credit 
union of today, his early societies 
were actually open to all. 

Unlimited liability of members 
was the essential principle of the 
Raiffeisen societies; capital was ob- 
tained from the wealthy on the 
understanding that the credit and 
personal resources of all members 
were pledged to make good the loan 
made to any member. Before 1876 


none of his societies issued shares 
of any kind. When it became neces- 
sary for all German cooperatives to 
have shares, the Raiffeisen societies 
issued shares of nominal value. No 
dividends were paid. Net profits re- 
maining after transfers to reserves 
were earmarked for educational pur- 
poses and for community welfare 
projects. Upon dissolution of a so- 
ciety, members received the amount 
of their shares but did not partici- 
pate in the distribution of the re- 
serves. Raiffeisen feared the infiu- 
ence of selfish speculators, and the 
plan for his societies was designed 
to remove all possible temptation. 
Savings deposits on which fixed rates 
of interest were paid were accepted 
from both members and nonmem- 
bers. 

Small loans were made to mem- 
bers at reasonable rates of interest 
for maturities of up to 5 years. The 
loans were usually secured by liens 
on personal property and were re- 
payable in five annual installments. 
The purpose of the loan was closely 
scrutinized; it was recallable if the 
proceeds were used for other than 
the approved purpose. This concern 
with the use of funds borrowed from 
the society reflected Raiffeisen’s em- 
phasis on morality and his convic- 
tion that a loan obtained for a pro- 
ductive purpose and repaid in small 
installments would improve the eco- 
nomic status of the member. The 
member would become a capitalist, 
but his capital would be in the form 
of land, cattle, or equipment. 

A small number of members and 
a limited amount of assets were con- 
sidered desirable under the Raif- 
feisen plan. Business was transacted 
after church, on holidays, or during 
the evening hours in the basement 
of the church, in the treasurer’s 
home, or in a corner of the treas- 
urer’s barn. There was one paid 
official, the accountant, who was of- 
ten the village priest, a local public 
Official, or the schoolteacher; his 
salary was nominal. There were no 
paid employees, at least partly be- 
cause none were needed. Manage- 
ment was by an executive committee 
and a supervisory council elected by 
the members and required to serve 
without compensation. The custom 
was to have a majority of each com- 
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mittee composed of wealthier mem- 
bers who joined because of their in- 
terest in furthering the society’s ob- 
jectives, whose participation added 
to the prestige of the organization, 
and who did not need to borrow from 
it. The elected officials supervised 
not only the lending activities of the 
society but also the cooperative buy- 
ing and distribution of feed, ferti- 
lizer, cattle, and farm equipment, 
which was carried on by most of the 
Raiffeisen societies. 

The’ Raiffeisen societies were 
grouped in Provincial federations, 
which were organized in turn into 
three national federations—a central 
bank, a general supply agency for 
rural cooperatives, and the firm of 
Raiffeisen & Co., which published a 
paper, operated a printing office and 
a savings bank, and used the profits 
for the benefit of the societies. Su- 
pervision and inspection of the indi- 
vidual societies were provided by the 
Provincial federations. 

The Schulze societies and the Raif- 
feisen societies flourished side by 
side. The former engaged in bank- 
ing activities, emphasized material- 
istic and financial aims, avoided all 
connection with religion and charity, 
promoted the improvement of the 
members’ economic status by encour- 
aging saving, and refused outside aid 
of any kind. The Raiffeisen societies 
engaged in a variety of cooperative 
distributive activities; emphasized 
humanitarian and moral reform 
aims; organized in connection with 
churches wherever possible: worked 
to improve the economic status of 
members through the proper use of 
credit; and accepted aid from any 
source. Both were organized to com- 
bat the evils of usury among people 
of small means. 

When the two plans spread to 
other countries of Europe. the 
Schulze plan was u3ually introduced 
first, but these societies were soon 
outnumbered by those organized 
along the lines of the Raiffeisen 
plan. Both plans were spread by 
public-spirited persons who felt, after 
studying results accomplished in 
Germany, that one or the other was 
suited to the needs of their coun- 
tries. There is no evidence that the 
Schulze plan was ever introduced 
by a poor resident of a city or that 
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the Raiffeisen plan was ever intro- 
duced by a poor farmer. 

Luigi Luzzatti, who later became 
Finance Minister and then Prime 
Minister of Italy, introduced the 
Schulze plan of cooperative credit 
into his country by organizing a so- 
ciety in Milan in 1866. He made 
certain minor changes in structure 
and operating procedure to meet the 
needs then prevailing in northern 
Italy. One change is pertinent to the 
purpose of this article. His society 
made some character loans to mem- 
bers—that is, loans that were not 
secured by pledges, assignments of 
personal property, or cosigners. He 
is important for another reason as 
well; through personal correspond- 
ence he aided Alphonse Desjardins 
to evolve the first credit union plan 
in America. 


Credit Unions in North America 


Building and loan associations be- 
gan as special purpose cooperative 
thrift and credit societies in Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, in 1831. 
This development, however, appar- 
ently had no influence on the estab- 
lishment of credit unions as they are 
known today. 

In 1870 and 1871, Josiah Quincy 
and others attempted to get a law 
patterned after the Schulze plan 
passed by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. The attempt failed in spite 
of favorable committee reports in 
both houses of the legislature. These 
bills provided for the incorporation 
of several kinds of cooperatives. 
Since legislation was subsequently 
passed to cover cooperatives other 
than those dealing with credit, it 
may be concluded that the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature was not ready 
for credit unions in the early 1870's. 

After the German legislation of 
1868, numerous articles describing 
the cooperative credit societies of 
Germany appeared in banking jour- 
nals, literary magazines, and co- 
operative journals in the United 
States. It was not until 1892, how- 
ever, that such a society was organ- 
ized. In that year the employees of 
the Boston Globe established the 
Globe Savings and Loan Association. 
The success of this association was 
the inspiration for four other em- 
ployee groups in Boston that organ- 


ized successful societies during the 
next 16 years. The first general law 
authorizing the organization of 
credit cooperatives in North America, 
however, was passed by the Quebec 
Parliament in 1906 through the ef- 
forts of Alphonse Desjardins. 

Desjardins was distressed by the 
suffering caused by usurious money 
lenders among the French-Canadi- 
ans in the Province of Quebec. After 
studying the cooperative credit socie- 
ties of Europe and the savings bank 
system of New England, he evolved 
a plan that was geared to the needs 
of the people he wanted to help. 
While the plan was based on the 
Luzzatti system, it included some of 
the distinctive features of the Raif- 
feisen system. The result was a new 
kind of cooperative credit society. 
Desjardins put about equal empha- 
sis on thrift and on loans for useful 
purposes and thus combined the 
basic methods of the Schulze and 
Raiffeisen plans. He provided for 
limited liability and limited fields of 
membership and adopted the Raif- 
feisen principle that all officials ex- 
cept the treasurer should serve with- 
out compensation. His first society 
was established among the Catholic 
parishioners of Levis near the city of 
Quebec in 1900, the second in 1901, 
and the third in 1905. All three were 
successful. In 1906 the Quebec Syn- 
dicates Act, as drafted by Desjardins, 
passed Parliament without a dissent- 
ing vote. Enactment of this law 
stimulated great interest in coopera- 
tives in Quebec and in the United 
States as well. 

In December 1908, Desjardins or- 
ganized a society among the French- 
Canadians who had emigrated to 
Manchester, New Hampshire. A 
special charter was granted for this 
society by the State Legislature on 
April 6, 1909. 

In the 1908 report of Pierre Jay, 
bank commissioner for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, reference 
was made to the five cooperative 
credit societies then operating with- 
out legal authority in Boston. Mr. 
Jay recommended legislation to en- 
courage them and to continue their 
existence. He also called attention 
to the societies then operating in 
Europe and India with a combined 
membership of 3 million members 








Table 1.—Federal credit unions operations in 10 States, ' December 31, 1954 





























; Mempber- ies “~~ Loans out- 
State Number = | Assets | Shares standing 

ae ‘ = a | — 
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| States with the largest number of operating Federal credit unions. 


and $1 billion in assets. Through his 
efforts, Desjardins came to Boston 
to confer with the banking commit- 
tees of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. An act embodying the princi- 
ples he advocated was enacted and 
signed by the Governor on April 21, 
1909. The credit union movement 
in the United States was begun, and 
the pattern was set. 

The extension of credi. unions in 
the United States was stimulated by 
the studies and reports of Presiden- 
tial commissions that were appointed 
primarily to deal with problems 
of agricultural credit. Missions to 
Europe between 1908 and 1914 
studied the systems of Schulze, Raif- 
feisen, and Luzzatti. The subject 
of cooperative credit was discussed 
in 1910-12 at annual meetings of 
the American Bankers Association 
in several States. 

In addition, there were a number 
of direct promotional efforts. Massa- 
chusetts, after the passage of the 
1909 act and again in 1914, issued 
pamphlets explaining credit unions. 
North Carolina appointed a superin- 
tendent of cooperatives and credit 
unions in 1915; his job was to pro- 
mote and organize these associa- 
tions. The Russell Sage Foundation 
did effective promotional work in 
New York and published some mate- 
rials on credit unions that had a 
much wider circulation and impact. 
The Massachusetts Credit Union As- 
sociation was incorporated in 1917 
to promote and organize credit 
unions. In 1919, credit unionists from 
Massachusetts and New York organ- 
ized the National Association of 
Credit Union Banks for the purpose 
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of sponsoring Federal credit union 
legislation. In 1920 this association 
prepared a draft of a proposed uni- 
form State credit union law. In 1921 
Edward A. Filene and Roy F. Bergen- 
gren organized the Credit Union 
National Extension Bureau to pro- 
mote the adoption of credit union 
laws and the organization of credit 
unions. The Bureau was succeeded 
by the Credit Union National As- 
sociation in August 1934, with Mr. 
Filene as the first president and Mr. 
Bergengren as the first managing di- 
rector. Between 1934, when the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act was passed, 
and 1937, the chartering and organi- 
zation of Federal credit unions was 
directly and actively promoted by 
the Federal Credit Union Section of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 
Today State laws authorizing the 
chartering of credit unions are in 
force in the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and in all States ex- 
cept Delaware, Nevada, South Da- 
kota, and Wyoming. These laws and 
the Federal Credit Union Act vary 
in their provisions concerning loan 
maturities and permitted  invest- 
ments and in a few other minor re- 





spects; basically, however, they all 
follow the pattern of the Massachu- 
setts law of 1909. At the end of 
1954 there were an estimated 7,840 
credit unions operating under the 
various State laws, with total mem- 
bership of 3.7 million and total as- 
sets of $1.2 billion. 

State-chartered and Federal credit 
unions have common antecedents. 
They have flourished side by side in 
most areas of the United States. 
This duality is not unique among 
financial institutions. There are 
State-chartered banks and national 
banks; there are State-chartered 
building and loan associations and 
Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions; and there is a national sys- 
tem for agricultural credit as well 
as State-chartered institutions that 
specialize in providing the kind of 
credit services that are required by 
farmers. 

Federal credit unions are to be 
found today in every State and in 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Alaska, the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. They serve 
many kinds of groups but are most 
numerous, and in some respects more 
successful, when organized to serve 
a group of employees working for 
the same establishment. Some of the 
associations are small and some are 
very large, but all are chartered, 
operate, and are supervised in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of one 
law—the Federal Credit Union Act. 
In terms of number of units, mem- 
bership, and assets the sample is 
of sufficient size to warrant the seri- 
ous attention of students of finance, 
sociology, economics, and adminis- 
tration. Of interest, too, is the fact 
that operating Federal credit unions 
outnumber any other type of finan- 
cial institution chartered and super- 


Table 2.—Federal credit unions, by category of members served, December 31, 
1954 
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vised by any one agency of govern- 
ment, State or Federal. 


Federal Credit Unions, 1954 


The 20 years since the passage of 
the Federal Credit Union Act have 
been almost entirely a time of 
growth and development. Only in 
the war and early postwar years was 
the upward movement checked, and 
even in those years the growth in 
the amount of members’ savings was 
uninterrupted. Since 1945 there have 
been continuous increases in the 
number of operating Federal credit 
unions, the number of members, and 
the volume of loans outstanding. At 
the end of 1954 there were more 
than 7,200 Federal credit unions, and 
the 3.6 million members owned 
shares worth $931.4 million (table 1). 
Loans outstanding amounted to 
$682.0 million, and assets totaled 
more than $1,033.2 million. 

More than 64 percent of the credit 
unions operating under a Federal 
charter at the end of 1954 were in 
10 States. These 4,630 units had 68 
percent of the total membership, 70 
percent of all assets and shares, and 
69 percent of the total amount of 
loans outstanding. California, al- 
though ranked third in number of 
units, led in size and activity as 
measured by membership, assets, 
shares, and loans outstanding. The 
differences among the States reflect 
the kinds of groups being served. 
Large Federal credit unions in the 
aircraft and petroleum industries 
materially influence the totals for 
California. 

When Federal credit unions are 
grouped by type of membership, 
Striking differences are _ disclosed. 
The plan has had greater appeal for 
employee groups than for associa- 
tional or residential groups. Units 
serving employee groups are larger 
and in general serve more members 
than those serving other types of 
groups. Only in average size of loans 
granted during 1954 did the units 
serving associational and residential 
groups exceed the averages for all 
Federal credit unions (table 2). 

At the end of 1954, 19.6 percent 
of the operating Federal credit 
unions had assets of less than $10,- 
000; 35.7 percent had assets of less 
than $25,000; and 68.2 percent had 
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Table 3.—Federal credit unions, by amount og assets, December 31, 1954 
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; P ee he Se ee re 
TOLLE PRR LE 7,227 498 | $142, 9 tw $250 | $394 
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Less than $1,000. ......-...-..--.-- | 154 | 5 | 452 | 12 105 
a oe 245 > 1, 700 | 23 114 
ON SSS ere | 379 90 3, 727 38 | 114 
Se a aR eet 639 118 474 57 | 156 
a... | 1, 167 169 16, 812 89 194 
ee a is 1,140 | 240 36,174 | 134 | 267 
50,000-09,990.........--.----- eG 1) 207 352 71, 828 182 | 342 
Maeaee..........-...--..-21 1) 233 586 156, 5385 239 377 
250,000-499,999.............-.-.--.-| 609 1, 092 342, 843 282 425 
500,000-999,099.....................| 313 1’ 818 676, 582 | 336 450 
1,000,000 or more _...--.--------- | 141 4, 359 1, 881, 250 | 394 | 486 
assets of less than $100,000. The to be the younger ones. Available 


31.8 percent with assets of $100,000 
or mure accounted, however, for 85.1 
percent of the total assets and 71.6 
percent of the total membership of 
all Federal credit unions. As shown 
in table 3, the larger units had a 
larger average membership, higher 
average savings per member, and 
granted larger loans during 1954. 
Variations in size, generally speak- 
ing, follow variations by age groups. 
In table 4, Federal credit unions 
operating at the end of 1954 are 
grouped by the year in which they 
were chartered. A comparison of 
table 3 with table 4 indicates a posi- 
tive and high degree of correlation 
between size and age. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course. Some units grow 
very rapidly, and some units remain 
small after a long period of opera- 
tion. On the basis of national aver- 
ages, however, the smaller units tend 


data do not indicate an optimum 
size or optimum age for Federal 
credit unions; the largest units that 
are among the oldest continue to 
grow. The exceptions to the general 
trend, although relatively few in 
number, constitute a serious admin- 
istrative problem under the present 
mandate that sufficient fees shall be 
collected to cover the total cost of 
the program. 


Administration of the Federal 
Act 

There are no precedents in the 
early history of credit unions that 
are particularly pertinent or appli- 
cable to the administration of a 
national law like the Federal Credit 
Union Act. In Germany, Italy, and 
in Quebec at the time of Alphonse 
Desjardins, the Government did not 
supervise or examine the affairs of 


Table 4.—Federal credit unions, by number of years in operation, December 


31, 1954 
. Pee 
| Average Average 
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the societies. These services were 
provided by district federations, 
whose memberships consisted of the 
societies themselves. 

For the purposes of this article, 
only two of the problems of admin- 
istration that arise from the nature 
of credit unions need be cited. The 
first concerns the method of financ- 
ing the operations of the unit of 
government charged with the re- 
sponsibility of chartering and super- 
vision; the second relates to the 
scope and standards of supervision. 

In the hearings that preceded the 
passage of the Federal Credit Union 
Act, it was stated by the proponents 
that the program would not only be 
self-supporting but in time would 
bring revenue into the United States 
Treasury. An original grant of $50,- 
000 was made to launch the program. 
In the period 1935-41, however, the 
people of the United States were 
working their way back from the 
depths of a major economic depres- 
sion, and the emphasis was on the 
development of social welfare pro- 
grams of various kinds. It was not 
a propitious time to enforce a pro- 
vision requiring a group of strug- 
gling, small organizations like the 
credit unions to pay their way. 

In 1942, when administration of 
the Federal Credit Union Act was 
transferred from the Farm Credit 
Administration to the Federal De- 
vosit Insurance Corporation, two fac- 
tors combined to postpone attention 
to the question of whether Federal 


credit unions should pay their way: 
(1) World War II was being fought, 
and (2) because the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation was a self- 
supporting agency, no questions 
were raised about the deficit in the 
Federal credit union operations be- 
fore congressional appropriations 
committees. 

Six years later, when the bill to 
transfer the administration of Fed- 
eral credit unions to the Federal 
Security Agency was being con- 
sidered, the question of financing 
came up for serious review. The 
cumulative deficit for 7 years was a 
factor of some consequence. In the 
settlement, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation was in effect re- 
imbursed for the deficit, and the 
new Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
in the Social Security Administra- 
tion was faced with the prospects 
of becoming self-supporting. Through 
a series of increases that began in 
1949 in the fees charged Federal 
credit unions for examination and 
supervision, the Bureau progressed 
to the point where, in the fiscal year 
1953-54, it was unnecessary to re- 
quest an appropriation to cover an 
operating deficit. 

The mandate to become self-sup- 
porting meant a schedule of fees 
that would recover on an overall 
basis the total costs of administra- 
tion. Did this mean that each and 
every Federal credit union should 
pay its way? If not, at what age or 
size should they begin to pay total 


Table 5.—Investments of individuals in savings accounts, U. S. savings bonds, 
and life insurance reserves, selected years 1944-54 


{Amounts in millions] 




















1954! 1953 1949 1944 
Type of investment 
Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent 
nr $22! , 960 100.0 | $207, 731 100.0 | $170, 463 100.0 $116, 699 100.0 
Savings accounts: 
Savings and loan 
associations .. ... .. 27, 259 12.3 22, 778 11.0 12, 471 7.3 6, 305 5.4 
Mutual! savings 
EN aS 26, 285 11.8 24, 345 11.7 19, 269 11.3 13, 332 11.4 
Commercial] banks 44, 746 20.2 42, 001 20.2 35, 145 20.6 23,871 20.5 
Postal savings... .._. 2, 240 1.0 2, 466 1.2 3, 302 1.9/ 2,406 2.1 
Credit unions ?______ 2, 030 0.9 1, 691 0.8 745 0.4 | 373 0.3 
Savings bonds, U. 8 
overnment....... 49, 900 22. 5 49, 300 23.7 49, 300 29.0! 36,200 31.0 
Reserves of life insur- 
ance companies... - 69, 500 31.3 65, 150 31.4 50, 231 29.5 34, 212 29.3 
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unions. 


tate-chartered and Federal credit 
Total savings in Federal credit unions: 
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1954, $931 million; 1953, $768 million; 1949, $28: 
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million; and 1944, $134 million. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, release dated 


April 1955. 





costs plus enough to cover the costs 
of the new or small units that were 
not to be required to pay their way? 
When it is remembered that each 


new Federal credit union starts 
with no assets and no income and 
that the potentialities of some groups 
that need the services of such an 
organization are severely limited, an 
even more basic question arises: Does 
the mandate to be self-supporting 
mean that Federal credit unions have 
moved beyond the reach of other- 
wise eligible groups at the lowest 
economic level? Does there now 
exist a need for a subsidized pro- 
gram to provide cooperative thrift 
and credit societies for the benefit 
of persons of very small means? 
Answers to these questions may re- 
quire not only research but also the 
judgment of Congress in the form 
of definitive legislation. The ques- 
tions are fundamental to the future 
role of a national system of credit 
unions. 

Determining the scope and stand- 
ards of operation of Federal credit 
unions requires administrative judg- 
ment of a high order. Some officials 
who serve as part-time volunteers 
are unschooled in the techniques of 
financial management. To teach 
them the techniques essential to 
sound operations without destroying 
their sense of responsibility for man- 
agement and control is not easy; to 
curb the enthusiasm of the few offi- 
cials who come up with overambi- 
tious ideas without destroying their 
interest in credit unions is even more 
difficult. In some respects the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act is specific— 
limited field of membership, service 
to members only, type of investment, 
maximum interest rates, maximum 
loan limits, and organizational struc- 
ture; in other respects, its provisions 
are subject to interpretation. The 
latter area includes the definition 
of incidental powers—the so-called 
“basket clause’’ under the powers of 
Federal credit unions. As the system 
matures, clarifying amendments to 
the act may be required. 


Federal Credit Unions in 
Today’s Economy 


As a group, Federal credit unions 
have made an outstanding record of 
success. Their growth in numbers, 


Social Security 











have done only a little better than 
hold their relative position since 1945 
{Amounts in millions] and that today they have but a small 
, aa | cme f ait. it - proportion of the total personal 
Commercial banks | prot nny Other savings and the total installment 

Total _ . —-__—— consumer loan business. 
Percent | Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent It is significant, however, that 
eAame LIS LMEESIN Sad during 1954, 852 eligible and quali- 
3 * fied groups voluntarily took advan- 
40.1 | 1 tage of their rights under the law to 
apply for Federal credit union char- 
i977 ters. This was the second highest 
number of charters granted in any 
year since the Federal Credit Union 


Table 6.—Consumer installment credit. by type of financial institution, 
selected years 1939-54 } 
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! Estimated amounts outstanding at end of year. 
2? Includes both State-chartered and Federal credit 
unions. Total Federal credit union loans outstand- 
ing: 1939, $38 million; 1940, $56 million; 1941, $69 
million; 1945, $35 million; 1946, $57 million; 1947, $91 


membership, and assets, particularly 
since 1948, has been _ vigorous. 
Shareholdings (members’ savings) 
and the volume of consumer install- 
ment loans reported by these organi- 
zations indicate that they are pro- 
moting thrift among their members 
and are providing a source of credit 
at reasonable rates for them. Has 
this growth been at the expense of 
other financial institutions that deal 
in savings and consumer credit? 
There is no easy answer to this 
question in 1955. 

Because of the convenience of 
Federal credit union facilities and 
the missionary zeal of their officials 
and advocates, the members have 
learned to save regularly from cur- 
rent earnings. Others have learned 
that there is a better way to save 
money than to drop an occasional 
coin in the unused sugar bowl or put 
a spare dollar bill under the mat- 
tress. Federal credit unions have 
undoubtedly made savers out of 
some persons whom the other insti- 
tutions would not have reached and 
have mobilized for useful purposes 
funds that would otherwise have 
been sterile hoardings. Commercial 
banks have changed their attitude 
toward consumer installment loans 
Since 1935. Federal credit unions 
may have contributed to this change 
in attitude and thereby increased the 
source of this kind of credit at legiti- 
mate rates. Even today, however, 
there are many persons who do not 
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million; 1948, $138 million; 1949, $186 million 
1950, $264 million; 1951, $300 million; 1952, $415 
niillion; 1953, $574 million; and 1954, $682 million. 

Source: Basic data from Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
June 1955, p, 690. 


have a favorable credit rating at a 
bank and still more who assume they 
would not. In addition, Federal 
credit unions make some loans to 
their members that no commercial 
bank would grant. 

That credit is made possible by 
accumulated savings is an economic 
principle unknown to some persons. 
The idea of capital, whether in the 
form of industrial equipment or dur- 
able consumer goods, is seldom asso- 
ciated with the practice of individual 
thrift. Because of institutional spe- 
cialization and great size the rela- 
tionship between savings and credit 
is not always obvious. It is in this 
area that the Federal credit union 
makes a contribution that redounds 
to the benefit of all institutions that 
deal in personal thrift and credit. It 
not only makes capitalists out of 
the members in terms of personal 
possessions but also teaches them 
some of the basic principles of a free 
capitalistic system. It combines in 
a direct and understandable way 
personal thrift and credit. It is an 
adult education laboratory in per- 
sonal finance. 

Table 5 shows the growth of per- 
sonal savings in Federal credit 
unions and in other institutions. 
Table 6 compares the growth in the 
volume of outstanding loans in Fed- 
eral credit unions and in other insti- 
tutions that extend installment con- 
sumer loans. These comparisons in- 
dicate that Federal credit unions 


4 Act was passed, exceeded only by the 


total of 956 granted in 1936. There 
was direct promotional work by the 
supervising agency for Federal credit 
unions in 1936 but none in 1954. If 
it is assumed that, under conditions 
of freedom of choice among a num- 
ber of available alternatives, men 
and women will select what they be- 
lieve is best for them, it seems clear 
that Federal credit unions have a 
place in the economy in 1955 as 
they did in 1934, when the law was 
passed. . 

The question of size of Federal 
credit unions has come up for. dis- 
cussion quite frequently since. 1953, 
when total outstanding loans of all 
credit unions in the United States 
(as reported in the series on install- 
ment credit prepared by the staff of 
the Federal Reserve System) ex- 
ceeded $1 billion for the first time. 
Both the critics and the advocates 
of credit unions have contended that 
the large units are no longer credit 
unions—that they have outgrown the 
remedial-loan concept of the social 
philosophers who were the founders. 
While it is true that Raiffeisen and 
Desjardins advocated small coopera- 
tive societies, Schulze did not. Her- 
mann Schulze believed that size had 
virtue because it enabled the society 
to accomplish its purpose more ef- 
fectively. There have been two 
schools of thought on that issue from 
the very beginning. 

There is nothing in the Federal 
Credit Union Act that limits directly 
the size of a credit union organized 
under its provisions. No maximum 
capitalization is fixed, and the in- 
corporators are not required to 
adopt any such self-imposed limita- 


(Continued on page 27) 








Medical Care for Needy Persons in Maryland 


by Ipa C. Merriam and Laura F. Rosen* 


Maryland is one of two States that have provided medical care 
to needy persons, both public assistance recipients and others, 
through the State Department of Health. The Maryland experi- 
ment is of special interest at this time, when increasing atten- 
tion is being given to the problem of providing more nearly 
adequate medical care to public assistance recipients. 


land inaugurated a program of 

medical care for needy persons, 
administered through the State and 
county health departments. One 
other State, Washington, formerly 
provided medical care for the needy 
through its health department but 
recently transferred responsibility 
for the program to the welfare de- 
partment, where it had originally 
been located. 

Starting in July 1945, the Mary- 
land program went rapidly into 
operation, extending substantial 
medical care services to public as- 
sistance recipients and to other 
needy persons in the State. In the 
fiscal year 1953-54, care was avail- 
able under the program to an aver- 
age of 45,000 persons a month. Total 
expenditures for services under the 
program in that year, exclusive of 
the costs of hospitalization, which is 
provided outside the program, were 
$1,225,225. 


Organization of the Program 


The Maryland program consists 
of two separately administered and 
somewhat differently organized 
plans. One, known as the Maryland 
Medical Care Program for the coun- 
ties of Maryland, operates in all 23 
counties but excludes residents of the 
city of Baltimore. The other, the 
Baltimore City Medical Care Pro- 
gram, operates within the bound- 


[: IS now 10 years since Mary- 
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aries of the city, which includes 
about 40 percent of the total State 
population of 2.3 million. The city 
of Baltimore is not in any county. 

The principal stimulus for the in- 
troduction of enabling legislation 
and for the organization of the pro- 
grams came from the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland 
(the State medical society) and the 
State Planning Commission. In 1939 
the Faculty recommended that the 
State Planning Commission estab- 
lish a special standing committee to 
study the medical care problems af- 
fecting State residents. The resultant 
Committee on Medical Care proposed 
the essential elements of the present 
county medical care program. A spe- 
cial subcommittee formulated the 
structure of the Baltimore plan. 

Under the Medical Care Act 
passed by the Maryland State Legis- 
lature in 1945, the State Department 
of Health was directed to administer 
a program of medical services for 
welfare recipients and medically in- 
digent persons or either of such 
classes of persons. The act took ef- 
fect July 1, 1945. The program was 
under way in all 23 county health 
departments within less than 2 year. 
The program for Baltimore City be- 
gan to operate in August 1948. 

Both plans are based on physi- 
cians’ home and office care, but ad- 
ministration of the county and city 
programs differs considerably, a re- 
flection of the medical personnel and 
facilities available in the areas. Hos- 
pitalization is available to persons 
who receive care but is administered 
and financed apart from the medical 
care programs. 

The Maryland Medical Care Pro- 


gram.—The county program is ad- 


ministered by the Bureau of Medical 


Services in the State Department of 
Health, headed by a full-time medi- 
cal officer. A State advisory council 
on medical care, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the medical and allied 
professions and of the health and 
welfare departments, contributes to 
the formulation of policy. In each 
county the major responsibility for 
the program rests with the local 
health officer, who is also the deputy 
for the State Department of Health. 
He supervises the program, evaluates 
services, approves bills, maintains re- 
lationships with the providers and 
recipients of care, and directs those 
who determine the eligibility of 
applicants other than assistance re- 
cipients. The local health officer is 
given considerable latitude in the 
operation of his program and so is 
able to adjust it to specific county 
situations. 

The Baltimore City Medical Care 
Program.—The Baltimore program 
is approved by the Board of Health 
of Maryland and is administered by 
the Medical Care Section of the City 
Health Department. This section was 
established in 1947 and is headed by 
a full-time medical officer. The per- 
sonal physician chosen by the wel- 
fare client is the keystone in fur- 
nishing medical service. Seven out- 
patient clinics established by teach- 
ing and voluntary hospitals augment 
the services provided in his office or 
the patient’s home by the personal 
physician. Baltimore’s Commissioner 
of Health negotiated contracts with 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital and the 
University of Maryland Hospital in 
1948 and with Sinai, Provident, 
South Baltimore, and Mercy Hos- 
pitals in 1949. Special medical care 
clinics were shortly thereafter estab- 
lished at these six hospitals. In Au- 
gust 1953 a clinic attached to Balti- 
more City Hospitals was started spe- 
cifically to provide medical care 
clinic service to children living in 
foster homes in Baltimore. 

Each clinic is headed by a medical 
director, who is responsible to his 
parent hospital. Each has an ad- 
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visory committee consisting of at 
least the director, two clinic physi- 
cians, and two family physicians par- 
ticipating in the program. The Com- 
missioner of Health, the Director of 
the Medical Care Section, and the 
seven clinic directors meet monthly 
to discuss the overall program. 

The clinic director supervises the 
clinic and has the responsibility of 
assisting the general practitioners 
who provide home and office services 
to patients registered at the clinic. 
The clinic budget includes items for 
an initial examination, for consul- 
tation services for general practition- 
ers, and for laboratory and—in spe- 
cial cases—outpatient services pro- 
vided by the parent hospital. Within 
contractual limitations each clinic 
director has considerable autonomy 
in carrying out his own program. 


Eligibility for Medical Services 

All persons on the public welfare 
rolls are eligible for care under either 
the county or the Baltimore City 
medical care program. This group 
includes public assistance recipients 
under the four federally aided pro- 
grams—old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled—and recipients of 
general assistance and children re- 
ceiving foster home care. In addi- 
tion, residents of the counties who 
are medically indigent may qualify. 
In Baltimore only clients of the wel- 
fare department are currently eligi- 
ble for medical care, but the medi- 
cally indigent may receive outpatient 
care through another program. 

Individuals qualify as medically 
indigent in the counties according 
to standards that vary with the eco- 
nomic level of the area. The finan- 
cial burden and the seriousness of 
the individual’s illness are also given 
consideration. In 1954 the maximum 
income that would permit a family 
of four to be classed as medically 
indigent ranged from $1,272 a year 
in the less prosperous counties to 
$1,452 in those that are more pros- 
perous. 

Certification procedures.—For as- 
sistance recipients the Department 
of Public Welfare transmits a cer- 
tificate of eligibility to the Depart- 
ment of Health, and certification for 
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medical care is automatic. The appli- 
cant receives an identification card, 
which he is expected to carry when 
seeking medical attention. In the 
counties, public assistance recipients 
are certified for 6 months. In Balti- 
more, welfare recipients are certified 
for quarterly periods that terminate 
March 31, June 30, September 30, 
or December 31. The identification 
card carries the expiration date of 
certification. In the counties, where 
the local administrator takes care of 
relatively few persons, 6 calendar 
months are calculated from the date 
of issue. The medically indigent ap- 
plicant may be certified for any 
period up to 6 months but is usually 
certified only for the estimated dura- 
tion of a single illness or medical pro- 
cedure. 

The county resident who is certi- 
fied is free to choose his physician, 
dentist, or pharmacist immediately. 
Normally, he continues with the 
same physician or dentist whom he 
had before coming on the rolls. Just 
as the client may select his own 
doctor or dentist, the physician or 
dentist may accept or reject a 
patient. The physician completes a 
bill each month for each patient to 
whom he has rendered service, and 
he sends these bills to the county 
health officer. Laboratory services, 
which are provided by the central 
laboratory of the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Health and its 11 branches, 
are available to all patients. Several 
counties maintain diagnostic clinics. 
When a= diagnostic examination 
seems to be desirable, arrangements 
for the use of the clinic are made 
through the patient’s physician. 

The person on the welfare rolls 
of Baltimore is told, through a letter 
from the Director of the Medical 
Care Section, that he is eligible for 
services under the Medical Care 
Program. The program is explained, 
and he is given an appointment at 
the clinic to which he is assigned. 
The director simultaneously notifies 
the clinic of this assignment. 

Upon reporting to the clinic the 
patient registers, chooses a personal 
physician, and receives an identifica- 
tion card. Then or later he receives 
a physical examination that includes 
chest X-ray, urinalysis, blood count, 
and serological test for syphilis. He 


is given whatever immediate out- 
patient treatment he requires, and 
he may be referred from the clinic 
to the laboratories and outpatient 
department of one of the hospitals 
for specialized services. Like the 
county patient, he has free choice 
of physician if the physician he 
chooses is willing to accept him as 
a patient. If he does not have a 
family physician, he is shown a list 
of participating physicians from 
whom he may select a family doctor. 
Both the physician and the City 
Health Department are notified of 
the client’s choice. A summary of 
the clinic’s physical examination 
findings is forwarded to the physi- 
cian selected. The physician is re- 
imbursed by the Health Department 
on an annual per capita basis for 
each welfare recipient who has se- 
lected him as his personal physician; 
payment to him is made in advance, 
in quarterly installments. 


Services Provided 


The plans, as conceived, provided 
generous medical benefits, but in- 
adequate appropriations have some- 
times resulted in curtailment of the 
number of persons eligible, of the 
fees paid to physicians, and to a 
slight extent of the services offered. 

Under the Maryland county pro- 
gram, the services that are provided 
include home and office visits; ob- 
stetrical services; consultation, 
X-ray, and other laboratory services 
rendered by physicians; limited den- 
tal care; and prescribed drugs. Cer- 
tified patients are entitled to occa- 
sional sundries ordered by the phy- 
sician, but they are not reimbursed 
for articles usually kept on the 
shelves of the family medicine chest. 
Medical supplies costing more than 
$5 must be authorized in advance by 
the county health officer. 

The dental services provided vary 
considerably from county to county. 
A recent statement by the State Bu- 
reau of Medical Services reads: 


Ideally the program would provide 
complete dental services for all per- 
sons unable to pay for such services 
from their own resources. However, 
the facts of a limited budget, limited 
dental manpower, and an enormous 
backlog of accrued dental defects 
must be faced realistically and the 
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policies of the program adapted ac- 
cordingly. With the necessity of be- 
ing selective, the primary emphasis 
is on relatively complete services for 
children and young adults. Provision 
is made for fluoride treatment for 
children to reduce the further ac- 
crual of carious teeth. 


In practice, the services provided 
and the number of eligible persons 
on waiting lists have varied some- 
what from year to year, depending 
upon the amounts appropriated by 
the State legislature. In addition, 
payments to physicians, dentists, and 
hospitals for services rendered have 
sometimes been prorated to spread 
the available funds among all the 
providers of service. 

In the counties, some of the major 
changes in the program resulting 
from changes in the adequacy of 
available funds have been as follows: 


April 1, 1949: Payments to den- 
tists for dentures discontinued. 

May 1, 1949: Payments to physi- 
cians for services rendered in hos- 
pitals (except for obstetrical care) 
discontinued. Such payments had 
been in effect only a short time and 
were never large. 

November 1, 1949: Payments to 
dentists for dentures authorized on 
a restricted basis. Payments to den- 
tists for fluoride treatments for chil- 
dren authorized. 

September 22, 1950: County health 
departments requested to reduce 
medically indigent certifications by 25 
percent; dentures for persons over 
age 45 discontinued. 

September 1950-—December 1950: 
Payments to physicians, dentists, 
and hospitals prorated at 70 percent. 

July 1, 1951: Payments to dentists 
for dentures again authorized for 
persons over age 45. 

June 1953: Payments to physicians 
and dentists prorated at 52 percent 
for 1 month. 

July 1, 1953: Adoption of increased 
fee schedule covering markup for 
pharmacists’ services. 

July 1, 1953: Adoption of system of 
limited enrollment with names of 
eligible persons not yet accepted 
kept on a waiting list. 

April 1, 1955: Limited enrollment 
discontinued, and the waiting lists 
abolished. 
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Under the Baltimore City Medical 
Care Program the following services 
are available to persons registered 
at the clinics: (1) Physician’s ser- 
vices in his office or the patient’s 
home; (2) an adequate initial exami- 
nation to appraise the need for 
medical care; (3) consultation with 
specialists and treatment services for 
ambulatory patients by specialists at 
hospitals; (4) X-ray and other lab- 
oratory services; (5) medicines and 
some medical supplies: (6) limited 
dental care; and (7) eyeglasses. 

Dental care is minimal under the 
Baltimore plan. Most dental services 
are provided by the dental clinics at 
the hospitals operating medical care 
clinics. Because some of these clinics 
are practically limited to the extrac- 
tion of teeth and are in other ways 
inadequate to meet the dental needs 
of persons under the program, a 
special dental clinic will soon be 
established in the Eastern Health 
District for persons unable to obtain 
required and authorized dental care 
at hospitals. 

In Baltimore the program was cut 
drastically during the fiscal years 
1950-51 and 1951-52, but a drop in 
relief rolls made it possible to main- 
tain full coverage of welfare patients 
under the medical care plan in 1952- 
53. The program was again curtailed 
in 1953-54, but in February 1955 
additional funds were made available 
to take care of the waiting list. The 
annual report of the City Health De- 
partment for 1953 describes the 
modifications in medical care neces- 
sitated by the cut in appropriations 
in the last half of 1953: 


As a consequence of the inadequate 
appropriation various steps were 
taken which reduced the quantity 
and quality of medical care for per- 
sons on welfare rolls. These in- 
cluded: (a) The establishment of a 
formidable waiting list, (b) the re- 
duction of the short period during 
which persons were given medical 
care after ceasing to be on the wel- 
fare rolls and (c) stopping much 
needed special services such as the 
provision of dentures for exceptional 
cases. Fortunately, in order to avoid 
unnecessary tragedies, the hospitals 
conducting medical care clinics pro- 
vided, from July 1 to September 30 
free of charge, medical care clinic 





services of an emergency nature to 


persons on the waiting list. This 
generous act of the hospitals served 
to alleviate the immediate impact of 
the state budget cut. 


Methods of Payment 

Physicians participating in the 
program must be licensed to prac- 
tice medicine under the law of Mary- 
land or of a neighboring State. Pri- 
vate practitioners in the counties 
become a part of the Maryland pro- 
gram by submitting the customary 
bill form to the county health de- 
partment. Private physicians in 
Baltimore City agree to accept clinic- 
referred patients, either by earlier 
notification to the clinic or by accep- 
tance of patients who select them. 

As indicated, under the county 
program the physicians and dentists 
are paid on a fee-for-service basis. 
Fees are uniform in all counties. 
The statewide schedule currently in 
effect provides $2 for an office visit, 
$3 for a home day call, and $4 for a 
home night call. No reimbursement 
is made for hospital services except 
obstetric services, for which $35 is 
paid in hospitals with no resident 
medical staff. Qualified physicians 
are allowed $5 and specialists $10 
for consultations. In addition, con- 
sultants receive a travel allowance 
of 30 cents a mile one way. Other 
physicians receive $1 for travel of 
10-15 miles one way or $2 for travel 
further than 15 miles. Dentists re- 
ceive $2 for extractions and varying 
amounts for other services up to a 
maximum of $85 for a full set of 
dentures. From time to time it has 
been necessary to prorate reductions 
in these fees when total funds were 
inadequate. 

In Baltimore City the family phy- 
sician receives $7 annually for each 
person, sick or well, who chooses 
him. These payments are, in effect, 
about equivalent to the fees paid 
under the county program. Dental 
care is on a fee-for-service basis. 
With the exception of one clinic, the 
staff members of the hospital serve 
in the medical care clinics. The 
medical care clinic receives $10 a 
year, paid quarterly, in advance, for 
each person assigned, irrespective of 
whether the person is ill or well. 
Thus the Baltimore program is a 
capitation program. 
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Payments for drugs and medical 
supplies are made on the same basis 
under both plans. Pharmacists are 
paid the wholesale cost of ingredi- 
ents, plus the cost of the container, 
plus a set markup fee that amounts 
to about 30 percent. This method 
of payment was developed by State 
and city heaith departments in col- 
laboration with the State Pharma- 
ceutical Association and the Balti- 
more Retail Druggists Association. 
No payment is allowed for certain 
expensive or experimental drugs. 


Related Health Services 


Additional medical care and health 
services are available to assistance 
recipients and other needy persons 
through other programs. Such re- 
sources are utilized wherever pos- 
sible. 

Health department clinics and 
other services.—Several of the coun- 
ties have a master index file that 
includes medical care patients as 
well as patients receiving any other 
health department services. Such a 
file serves to coordinate preventive 
and curative services. Whenever 
time permits, public health nurses 
visit the homes of medical care pa- 
tients. Arrangements for services 
needed are made through the per- 
sonal physician if possible. 

The medical care clinics in Balti- 
more regularly refer patients to the 
clinics maintained by the City 
Health Department under other aus- 
pices. Children under age 5 and 
maternity patients without complica- 
tions are directed to the well-baby 
clinics and conferences or to pre- 
natal clinics. They are also directed 
to Baltimore City Health Depart- 
ment dental clinics, where the load 
will soon be relieved by the special 
dental clinic to be established under 
the program at the Eastern Health 
District Building. Such programs are 
apart from the medical care plan but 
treat welfare recipients who apply. 

Hospitalization. — Inpatient hos- 
pital care is the major item of ex- 
penditure for medical needs of wel- 
fare recipients not included in the 
services under the two medical care 
programs. The Department of Public 
Welfare is responsible for certifica- 
tion of persons eligible for State aid 
towards the cost of inpatient care. 
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Because inpatient care places a 
greater financial burden on the pa- 
tient, the means test used to deter- 
mine medical indigency is more lib- 
eral than that used in the medical 
care program. The medical and surgi- 
cal services required by the assistance 
recipient in the hospital are usually 
provided by staff doctors. 

General hospitals in 12 counties 
and the 13 hospitals in Baltimore 
City provide inpatient care to certifi- 
cants. Appropriations for this care 
are made directly to the State 
Health Department, which reim- 
burses the hospital within the limits 
of the State appropriation at the 
lowest of three rates—(a) $12 per 
patient day, (b) hospital costs per 
patient day, and (c) billings per 
patient day for like services to 
other patients. 

In addition, many hospitals receive 
supplemental local public funds in 
varying amounts. All hospitals are 
faced with the problem of financing 
the difference between the actual 
cost of care and the payments from 
public funds. Hospitals are allowed 
to make collections from or on be- 
half of medically indigent State- 
aided patients. State funds payable 
to the hospital are reduced by an 
amount equal to 50 percent of such 
collections; the remaining 50 per- 
cent is available to the hospital as 
an offset towards the differential be- 
tween cost and reimbursement from 
public funds. 

Program regulations require medi- 


cal review and recommendations of 
the hospital staff, in addition to re- 
view and authorization by the State 
Health Department, for patients re- 
quiring more than 30 days of hos- 
pitalization. The State Health De- 
partment also has an active program 
to assist hospitals in the relocation 
of patients no longer requiring care 
in a general hospital. 

In the fiscal year 1953-54, the 
State appropriation for the 36 gen- 
eral hospitals under the Maryland 
Hospital Inpatient Program totaled 
$2,217,965. About one-fourth of the 
expenditures for inpatient care were 
for welfare recipients. Of 16,447 dis- 
charges, accounting for a total of 
229,269 approved State-aided days of 
care under this program, 22 percent 
were classified as assistance or wel- 
fare recipients. 

Two large public hospitals—the 
Baltimore City Hospitals and the 
University (State) Hospital—operate 
under separate arrangements. There 
is no basis for estimating the cost 
of the services they provide to as- 
sistance recipients. 

In addition to this program of care 
in general hospitals, State funds are 
appropriated for the care of welfare 
recipients and medically indigent 
persons in nine special hospitals of- 
fering care for convalescent children 
and the chronically ill. 

The State also operates directly 
two hospitals for the chronically ill 
for its low-income citizens and is 
planning to build a third. 


Table 1.—Average number and percent of persons enrolled for medical care 
in Maryland, by assistance category and by medical care program, fiscal 


year 1953-54 ' 





Assistance category 


Total * 


Persons certified 





Under Baltimore | Under Maryland 

City program # | county program ¢ 
Seen? Ge Se eS ae ee ee 
| 




















Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
| eee 45, 321 100. 0 22, 878 100.0 22, 443 100.0 
Old-age assistance . dinueacs 10, 683 23.6 5, 056 22.1 5, 627 | 25.1 
Aid to dependent children_-_-..........---- 19, 899 43.9 12, 894 56.4 7, 005 | 31.2 
Aid to the blind_-_---.--. SIN 486 1.1 287 1.2 199 | .9 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 3, 829 8.4 2, 451 10 7 1,378 6.1 
ee OOO sis resrececccccacncuesgans 1, 922 43 1, 391 6.1 | 531 2.4 
Foster home care for children. _......-----.-- 2, 658 5.9 799 3.5 | 1, 859 8.3 
Services for medically indigent _--_........-.-- 5, 844 2S | See SS Seen: i 5, 844 26.0 
1 For Baltimore, the distribution of the average the same as"for the estimated population receiving 
number of persons other than children receiving public assistance or foster home care during that 
foster home care is assumed to be the same for the period. 


21.8 pereent of the State population. 
32.5 percent of the city population, 
41.5 percent of the counties’ population, 


fiscal year as for Aug. 15,1953. For the counties, the 
distribution of the persons other than the medically 
indigent who received medical care is assumed to be 
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Nursing home care—Grants for 
nursing home care may be author- 
ized by the Department of Public 
Welfare. For persons eligible for any 
one of the categories of public as- 
sistance, the Department of Public 
Welfare standards provide an 
amount for “nursing care.” Just as 
an individual may receive and use 
a public assistance grant based on 
allowable amounts to maintain his 
own home or to maintain himself in 
the home of a relative or in a board- 
ing home, a person may use his pub- 
lic assistance grant to purchase nurs- 
ing home care or nursing care in his 
own home to the extent that the 
standards permit him to do so. 

The maximum amounts allowable 
to an individual monthly under the 
standards are $90.00 for “total care” 
and $68.50 for “partial care.’’ These 
amounts are considered to include 
$3.50 for clothing. ‘Total care’’ is 
defined as care needed when ‘be- 
cause of physical or mental incapaci- 
tation the recipient is bedridden or 
is unable alone to take care of most 
of his personal needs.” “Partial 
care” is defined as needed when 
“because of physical or mental in- 
capacitation the recipient needs care 
and supervision for part of his 
needs, even though he may be able 
to be out of bed and to partially take 
care of himself.” The person whose 
grant covers an allowance for nurs- 
ing care is certified for the State 
Medical Care Program just as is 
any recipient of assistance. The in- 
dividual and not the welfare depart- 
ment pays the nursing home for his 
care. 

Although an attempt is made to 
maintain standards through the ad- 
ministration of the licensing law, in 
general a poor caliber of nursing 
home is accepting welfare patients 
at these low rates. Health Depart- 
ment officials feel that they have 
made some headway in enforcing 
better standards in the homes that 
care for welfare patients but will 
find it difficult to enforce high 
standards until the allowance for 
nursing home care is raised. 

Outpatient care.—Outpatient ser- 
vices for Baltimore City residents 
who are medically indigent are pro- 
vided under a separate program 
financed from State and city funds 
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on an equal matching basis. (The 
welfare recipient in the city has 
available to him, under the Medical 
Care Program, the resources of the 
medical care clinic and the out- 
patient department of the parent 
hospitai, as well as the private 
physician he has selected.) For 
county residents, the outpatient pro- 
gram provides diagnostic and treat- 
ment services on a referral basis for 
both welfare recipients and medi- 
cally indigent persons. The program 
is financed by State and county 
funds on an equal matching basis. 
For the fiscal year 1953-54, State 
funds appropriated for this purpose 
amounted to $180,000 for city resi- 
dents and $20,000 for county resi- 
dents. 


Selected Program Operations 


Two measures of the Medical Care 
Program in Maryland are the num- 
ber of persons eligible for services 
and the number of doctors who give 
these services. The dispensing of 
drugs is also of interest. 

The latest period for which data 
are complete is the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1954. The analysis that fol- 
lows relates to that period. 

Persons certified. — Approximately 
45,000 persons were certified for 
medical care under the two plans 
(table 1). In an average month 
these persons represent less than 2 
percent of the population of the 
State. The proportion of the popu- 
lation receiving care under the pro- 
gram was considerably larger in 
Baltimore City than in the counties 


Table 2.—Number and percent of 
home and office calls, by medical 
care program, fiscal year 1953-54 


| 
Number | Percent 





Location of cail of calls | of calls 
Lr aaa SS — 
EEE | 211, 682 | 100.0 
PE OOD ..o. cccoccecceces | 53, 673 25.4 
Physician's office ...........-- 158, 009 74.6 
| 

Baltimore City program '-_. 65, 500 100.0 
Patient's hemie..............- 12, 000 18.3 
Physician’s office.............. 3, 500 81.7 
Maryland county program? 146,182 100.0 
a 41, 673 | 28.5 
Physician’s office..........---- 104, 509 71.5 





1In addition, clients of the Baltimore program 
were given 2,279 general examinations, 43,396 other 
examinations and outpatient services, and 11,987 
laboratory services. 

* Participating physicians also rendered consul- 
tant, laboratory, X-ray, and obstetrical services 
totaling approximately $20,000. 





in spite of the fact that only persons 
on the welfare rolls were eligible 
for care in Baltimore. 

Assistance recipients under the 
four federally aided categories con- 
stituted 77 percent of all persons 
certified—90 percent in Baltimore 
City and 63 percent in the counties. 

On June 30, 1954, more than 3,000 
persons were waiting to be certified 
for medical care in Baltimore City. 
This number grew to more than 
5,000 in subsequent months, but in 
February 1955 additional funds were 
appropriated to take care of the 
waiting list. Enrollment in the coun- 
ties was likewise limited during the 
fiscal year 1953-54, when the aver- 
age number of persons waiting to be 
certified for care was 1,080. 

In the Baltimore program about 
one-fourth of the medical care recipi- 
ents were white; in the county pro- 
gram, three-fourths of the patients 
to whom a service was rendered were 
white. More than one-third of the 
patients in the Maryland county pro- 
gram and more than one-third of 
the persons enrolled in the Baltimore 
City program were under age 15. 
About one-fourth of the persons en- 
rolled in Baltimore and of the pa- 
tients attended in the counties were 
aged 65 or over. In the counties, 
however, approximately 40 percent 
of the expenditures under the pro- 
gram were for persons aged 65 and 
over and only 14 percent were for 
persons under age 15. 

The characteristics of white and 
nonwhite medical care clients in 
Baltimore differ. Among the white 
persons, women outnumbered men, 
but the difference is not great. 
Among the nonwhite clients, there 
were almost twice as many women 
as men. About 18 percent of the 
nonwhite but 46 percent of the white 
enrollees in Baltimore were aged 65 
years or over, while 45 percent of 
the nonwhite but only 24 percent of 
the white clients were under age 15. 
These differences were not apparent 
in the counties, where Negro clients 
did not predominate as they did in 
Baltimore. 

Physicians’ services——During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1954, 879 
physicians were participating in the 
county program: 651 in counties ex- 
cluding the city of Baltimore, 112 
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in Baltimore, 55 in the District of 
Columbia, and 61 from other States. 
Three hundred and three physicians 
were participating in the Baltimore 
program. Many more physicians 
have indicated willingness to accept 
patients, although the location of 
their offices makes it impractical. 
The total number of physicians who 
have participated since the initiation 
of the program is far greater than 
879. Both county and Baltimore ad- 
ministrators feel they have the 
wholehearted cooperation of the 
medical societies. 

Table 2 shows the number of 
physician calls, both home and office, 
for each program during 1 year. The 
average number of calls per year of 
coverage in the city of Baltimore was 
close to 3 per patient. In the coun- 
ties, it was 5% per indigent patient 
and 9 per medically indigent patient. 

Drugs. — Expenditures for pre- 
scribed drugs have increased rather 
markedly over the years. It is the 
opinion of the State Health Depart- 
ment that the increase represents 
principally a change in the pre- 
scribing habits of physicians—a 
change that probably has had equal 
effect upon private patients. The 
annual costs for drugs under the 
Baltimore program have risen from 
$6.79 per capita in 1949-50 to $7.70 
in the fiscal year 1953-54. 

Information on pharmacy services 
under each plan in 1953-54 follows: 


Marvy- 


Balti- land 


Item more 





- county 
program program 
Number of prescriptions filled.| 108, 312 129, 196 
Mean number of prescriptions 
per assigned person 4.6 5.8 
Average payment per prescrip- 
$1.68 $1.76 


So ee 
Annual cost of coverage per en- 
rollee - $7. 70 
Number of participating phar- 
macies —_ ‘ 


$10.10 
402 1415 
1 320 are located in the counties and 95 in Balti- 


more City. These 95 may also be included in the 402 
pharmacies in Baltimore's program, 


In the counties, where these data 
include services to the medically in- 
digent, it is noteworthy that the 
annual cost of coverage for phar- 
macy service was $15.64 for the medi- 
cally indigent in contrast to $8.15 for 
the indigent and that the mean num- 
ber of prescriptions per year of cover- 
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age was 8.4 for the former and 4.9 
for the latter. 


Costs 


Total expenditures for services un- 
der the medical care programs in 
1953-54 amounted to $1,225,225, with 
slightly less than half this amount 
spent in Baltimore City (table 3). 

A substantially larger amount of 
public funds ($2.2 million) was 
spent under the Maryland State pro- 
gram of general hospital care for 
needy persons during the same pe- 
riod. While about four-fifths of the 
expenditures under the medical care 
programs were for assistance recipi- 
ents and only one-fifth for the medi- 
cally indigent, under the hospitaliza- 
tion program about one-fourth of the 
total expenditures were for welfare 
clients and about three-fourths for 
medically indigent persons. 

Per capita cost of services.—Ex- 
clusive of hospital care, annual per 
capita costs of services for the indi- 
gent under both programs are quite 
similar—$24.66 under the Baltimore 
City capitation program and $23.73 
under the fee-for-service program in 
the counties. The per capita costs 
of the medically indigent in the 
counties are considerably higher, 
$41.94. The medically indigent are 
usually certified under the county 
program in the face of actual medi- 
cal need. 

These figures include only part of 
the medical care costs for children in 
foster homes in Baltimore City. The 
average annual cost for such a child 
to the program is $14.47. In addi- 
tion, Baltimore provides medical care 
clinic services for them at a per 
capita cost of $10.00. 

The costs cited above do not in- 
clude administrative expenditures 
under either program, nor do they 
include the cost of many other ser- 
vices furnished under other health 
department programs or activities— 
for example, hospital care, nursing 
home care, and health department 
clinic and laboratory services. 

Federally aided categories of as- 
sistance.—Of the 45,321 persons who 
received medical service under the 
Maryland programs, 34,897 were re- 
cipients under the four federally 
aided categories of assistance. Only 
a very rough estimate of the amount 


spent for medical care services for 
these recipients can be made at this 
time. Per capita expenditures for 
1954 under both medical care pro- 
grams combined for all welfare cases 
were $24.83, but they were known to 
be less than that amount for chil- 
dren receiving foster care. The per 
capita costs for general assistance 
recipients are thought by the admin- 
istrators of the programs probably 
to have been higher than the aver- 
age. The Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Health is developing plans 
for a detailed distribution of expendi- 
tures by category. Until such figures 
become available, it is probably ex- 
pedient to assume that per capita 
expenditures for recipients of the 
special types of assistance are the 
same as those for the entire welfare 
group. Total expenditures under the 
medical care program for recipients 
of the four types of aid may thus 
be estimated at approximately $850,- 
000 in the fiscal year 1953-54. 
Under the hospital care program, 
perhaps $500,000 was spent for this 
group. The estimate is based upon 
the assumption that recipients in the 
four categories comprised approxi- 
mately the same percentage of wel- 
fare clients receiving hospitalization 
as of those receiving medical care. 
Through the medical care and hos- 
pitalization programs, then, Mary- 
land was spending on the average 
about $38.70 per year for each cer- 
tified recipient of old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. This figure 
does not include the cost of nursing 
home care, nor does it take account 


Table 3.—Total expenditures for pro- 
fessional services, Maryland medi- 
cal care programs, fiscal year 1953-54 








Balti- 
more land 
City | county 
pro- pro- 
gram | gram 


Mary- 


Item of expense Total 





UE ebb ececedens $1, 225, 225] $586, 311|$638, 914 


980, 123) 586,311) 393, 812 
228, 780) 228, 780) ........ 
391, 282) 154, 824) 236, 458 





Services for indigents '_ 
Medical care clinics -- 
Physicians’ services _. 
Pharmacy services --- - 














320, 135) 184, 797| 135, 338 

Dental services __....- | 34, 544; 12,528) 22,016 

Evegiasses............ 6,382} 5, 382)........ 
Services for medically 

indigent_..........- > 245, 102 

! Recipients of public assistance, including general 

assistance, and children receiving foster home care. 
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of assistance recipients on waiting 
lists for the medical care program— 
1,080 on the average during 1953-54 
for the counties and several thou- 
sand for Baltimore City. 

In addition, members of this group 
received some services at the two 
public hospitals operated by the city 
and the State and also at public 
health clinics and ancillary out- 
patient departments. 


Evaluation 

It is impossible without further 
study to evaluate the respective mer- 
its of the Baltimore City and the 
Maryland county medical programs. 
Theoretically, at least, advantages 
pertain to the physical arrangements 
of the Baltimore plan, which oper- 
ates in an area well provided with 
hospitals and which, through its 
clinics, augments the facilities of 
the solo practitioner. The degree to 
which county patients receive com- 
parable diagnostic care cannot be 
determined. 

The annual] per capita cost for in- 
digent persons is about $1 higher 
under the city program than under 
the county program for indigent 
persons. Presumably this difference 
is accounted for by wider application 
of diagnostic services in the Balti- 
more clinics. On the other hand, the 
indigent patient in the county re- 
ceives about twice as many physi- 
cians’ calls as does the indigent pa- 
tient in the city. So there is little 
basis for comparing the costs of a 
capitation and of a fee-for-service 
program. 

Persons close to the Maryland 
health programs praise the high 
level of administrative and profes- 
sional efficiency demonstrated in 
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their operation. It is generally 
agreed that skillful organization has 
minimized red tape, maximized the 
individual patient-physician relation- 
ship, and encouraged a high quality 
of medical care. Problems that re- 
main unsolved are fairly obvious 
from the preceding discussion. 

Some of these problems are almost 
identical with those of ordinary 
medicine. The typical maldistribu- 
tion of physicians with reference to 
the geographic location of patients 
presents an obstacle to equitable ap- 
plication of the provisions of the 
medical care programs. The short- 
age of Negro doctors and dentists is 
also regrettable. 

Adequate medical care coverage 
would require expansion of certain 
types of services; bedside nursing, 
nursing home care that meets a 
higher standard, dentistry, and pro- 
vision for eyeglasses. Furthermore, 
because of variations in county re- 
sources, persons of comparable cir- 
cumstances do not receive compara- 
ble services in different parts of the 
State unless they take the initiative 
to seek medical care in a neighboring 
county or city. Contrasts exist be- 
tween Baltimore and the rural areas, 
partly because of differences in the 
facilities and personnel available and 
partly because of differences in 
available funds or the varying atti- 
tudes of attending health officers 
and advisory committees. Special 
incentives for the training of medi- 
cal personnel who will agree to settle 
in rural areas and a provision (now 
lacking in the program) to pay costs 
of transportation, whereby persons 
may obtain services in neighboring 
counties or cities, would help meet 
some of these problems. It is obvi- 





ous also that complexities stemming 
from the number of different agen- 
cies involved and the dual nature of 
the medical program must hinder 
public understanding even if they do 
not present a real barrier to receipt 
of needed services. 

In spite of these limitations, the 
accomplishments of the programs 
are many. The programs reflect 
overall planning, the utilization of 
both preventive and therapeutic ser- 
vices, the referral of patients to 
clinics operated under other auspices, 
coordination with specialized health 
programs (such as that for crippled 
children), and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. At the same time decentrali- 
zation has made possible flexibility 
of operation. It is encouraging that 
political intervention has been ab- 
sent and that, according to compe- 
tent observers, patients have rarely 
demanded over-service or shopped 
around from one physician to an- 
other. 

In combination with the provisions 
for hospitalization, the programs 
have gone a long way to guarantee 
adequate medical services to that 
needy portion of the population of 
Maryland that would otherwise go 
largely unattended. The poorest chil- 
dren receive medical care on a regu- 
lar and “relatively comprehensive 
basis; the needy aged may go di- 
rectly to the physician’s office just as 
a paying patient does, in dignity. 
With the program an administrative 
base has been established through 
which additional services and more 
comprehensive care for needy and 
medically needy residents of the 
State may become available up to 
the limits of public funds allotted 
to this purpose. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Federal Employees Group 
Life Insurance Act Amend- 
ments* 

On August 11, 1955, the President 
signed Public Law No. 356, affecting 
the life insurance then in force for 
members of an association of Federal 
employees and extending the provi- 
sions for group life insurance after 
retirement to some persons not for- 
merly eligible. 

The original act’ made provision 
for the assumption by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission of life insurance on 
association members previously re- 
tired, or otherwise separated from 
Federal service. but not for members 
in active service. This provision was 
contingent upon termination by the 
association of all life insurance 
agreements within 1 year—by Au- 
gust 17, 1955. There was further 
provision that, in allocating the Fed- 
eral employees’ group life insurance 
among qualified insuring and re- 
insuring companies, the amount to 
be reinsured by a company with 
whom the association insurance had 
originally been placed would be such 
that the group life insurance plus 
the association insurance would not 
be less than the association insur- 
ance carried by the company at 
the end of 1953. The new law 
provides that, upon election by the 
association, the Federal employees’ 
life insurance fund will assume all 
life insurance agreements of the 
association with all benefits guaran- 
teed. The membership contribution 
rates would remain unchanged, with 
premiums paid to the fund under 
conditions prescribed by the Commis- 
sion. 

Any association electing to trans- 
fer the insurance to the fund is re- 
quired to transfer the lesser of (1) 
the actuarial value of the insurance 
liability involved, and (2) its total 
assets. The original act contained a 
similar provision, but the liability 
related only to the insurance on re- 
tired or terminated employees, while 


*Prepared by Weltha Van Eenam, Divi- 
sion of the Actuary. 
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it now relates to the insurance on 
all members. Since under the amend- 
ment the insurance liability involved 
will be greater, actuarial deficiencies 
are more probable. (These deficien- 
cies will, of course, have to be borne 
by the fund.) 

The arrangements for the transfer 
are to be made within 6 months after 
August 11, 1955. In “extenuating 
circumstances” the Civil Service 
Commission may agree upon a later 
date, but it cannot be later than 
August 17, 1957. Only life insurance 
in effect on August 11, 1955, may be 
so transferred. Thus the association 
member may continue the full 
amount of his association insurance 
in addition to the group life insur- 
ance provided under the 1954 act, 
and the United States Government 
guarantees the benefits. 

The association insurance assumed 
by the fund is to be insured by one 
or more of the companies insuring 
or reinsuring the Federal employees’ 
group life insurance. All insurance 
may, however, be placed with the 
company carrying the association in- 
surance. The 1955 amendments 
guarantee that, in allocating the in- 
surance, the amount of group life 
insurance on Federal employees, to- 
gether with the amount of associa- 
tion insurance so placed with the 
insurance company, will not fall be- 
low that in effect in that company 
at the end of 1953. 

Another amendment affects the 
continuation of group life insurance 
upon retirement. Previously, unless 
the retirement was for disability, 
civilian service of 15 years was re- 
quired for such continuation. Under 
the law as amended, military service 
may be included toward the 15-year 
requirement. As an example, an 
employee retiring with 13 years of 
civilian service and 3 years of mili- 
tary service will now be eligible for 
continuation of group life insurance, 
with the cost borne by the fund. 
Since he lacked 15 years of civilian 
service, his insurance would have 
been terminated under the original 
act (subject to the privilege of con- 
verting to individual insurance at 
attained age). This change brings 


the eligibility basis for continuation 
of group life insurance into conform- 
ity with the “normal retirement” 
provisions under the civil-service re- 
tirement system. Under that sys- 
tem, 15 years of total service—includ- 
ing 5 years of civilian service—are 
required in order to retire at age 62 
with full survivor benefit protection. 

A minor amendment authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to 
invest the money held by the fund 
in interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States. No mention of in- 
vestment was made in the 1954 act. 





State-Chartered Credit 
Unions, 1954* 


The credit union movement in the 
United States acquired legal status 
as far back as 1909, when the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature passed a law to 
provide for the chartering and or- 
ganization of credit unions. Today 
there are local credit union laws on 
the books of 44 States,’ the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

On December 31, 1954, there were 
7,840 active State-cchartered credit 
unions in the United States.* All 
but 101 submitted reports on their 
operations in 1954 to the State 
official—usually the superintendent 
of banks—charged with the super- 
vision of credit unions. This official 
then forwarded to the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions a composite 
report on activities of credit unions 
in his State during 1954. Data for 
the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and all but four of the States 
are on a calendar-year basis; data 
for Indiana, Kentucky, and New 
Hampshire are for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1954, and data for 
Missouri are for the fiscal year ended 
September 30. 

Though the increase in the num- 
ber and membership of State-char- 
tered credit unions was interrupted 


* Prepared by Ronald Gardner, Division 
of Programs and Reports, Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions. 

1 Delaware, Nevada, South Dakota, 
Wyoming have no credit union laws. 

2See the Bulletin, November 1954 and 
November 1953, for operations in 1953 and 
1952; for a summary report of earlier years, 
see the Monthly Labor Review, February 


1953. 


and 
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during the war years, growth in as- 
sets has been continuous since 1932 
(table 1), and by 1949 total assets 
amounted to $511 million. Four years 
later, total assets had passed the 
$1-billion mark and by the end of 
1954 exceeded $1.2 billion. Member- 
ship in State-chartered credit unions, 
meanwhile, had exceeded 1 million 
by the end of 1937, had passed the 
2-million mark by the end of 1948, 
and by the end of 1954 had reached 
3.8 million. 


Operations in 1954 

Geographical distribution.—Opera- 
tions of State-chartered credit unions 
are shown, by State, in table 3. 
Though two States—California and 
Idaho—did not report for 1954, and 
a few other States were unable to 
report one or more of the items 
shown in the table, totals for all 
items include estimates for the miss- 
ing information. 

Assets of all credit unions operat- 
ing under State charter totaled $1,- 
241 million at the end of 1954, an 
increase of 19 percent from the total 
a year earlier. Average assets per 
credit union stood at $160,351 in 


Table 1.—Development of State-char- 
tered credit unions, 1925-54 





| Number of | 








credit unions | | 
ae . 
- | l Number of} , 
Year Num-| members | Assets 

..) ber re-| | 

Total port: 

ing | | 
eo | —__—_—_—_} —____ 
1025......| 419} 176] 108,000 | (!) 
1929.......| 974 838 | 264, 908 | (1) 
1931_......| 1,500 | 1,244) 286,143 $33, 645, 343 
ee 1,612 | 1,472 301, 119 | 31, 416, 072 
ae 2,016 | 1,772 359, 646 35, 496, 668 
1934__ 2,450 | 2,028 427,097 | 40,212,112 
1935__. 2, 600 | 2, 589 597, 609 47, 964, 068 
1936. ____- 3,490 | 2 734 854,475 | 73, 650,146 
1937__. 3,792 | 3,128 | 1,055,736 | 97,087, 995 
1938.... ..| 4,299 | 3,977 | 1,236, 826 117, 672, 392 
1939_. 4, 782 | 4,677 1,459,377 | 145, 803, 444 
1940___....| 5,267 | 5,175 | 1, 700,39 ; 180, 649, 090 
1941 __ | 5,663 | 5,806 | 1, 907, 694 216, 557, 977 
Sein acs | 5,622 | 5,400 | 1,797,084 | 221.114. 849 
yaa | 5,285 | 5,124 | 1,721,240 228 314, 723 
| ee 4,993 | 4,907 | 1, 629, 7 253, 663, 658 
1945....... 4,923 | 4,858 | 1, 626, 364 281, 524, 015 
ER 5,003 | 4.954 | 1,717,616 | 322, 082, 553 
1947. 5,155 | 5,097 | 1, 893, 944 380, 751, 106 
| Bee | 5,273 | 5,271 | 2,120, 708 443, 049, 653 
a | 5,427 | 5,42 | 2, 271, 115 510, 726, 465 
1980....... 5,002 | 5,585 | 2, 482, 539 599, 165, 879 
are | 5,881 | 5,886 | 2, 732,495 693, 613, 296 
1952_. | 6,362 | 6,324 3, 035, 046 $53, 709, 783 
ea 7,096 | 6,986 | 3,380,121 | 1,040, 874, 593 
der 7,840 | 7,739 | 3, 771, 707 | 1,240, 959, 886 








1 Data not available. 
Source: Data for 1925-51, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 
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Table 2.—Total amount of loans and of real estate loans made by State- 
chartered credit unions, 25 States, 1954 ' 





| Loans outstanding at end of period | 








Loans made during period 
































State 4 
ae Secured by : Secured by 
Total real estate Tota! wenl catnae 

MN re $538, 792, 838 | $147, 634,136 | 2. $600, 215, 000 | 2 $58, 221, 000 
Ce ea 11, 105, 276 1, 152, 597 19, 566, 555 | Q 
EER SAE SIRS 16, 317, 222 2, 577, 875 20, 190, 425 | 1, 331, 000 
District of Columbia ___- 2) 232) 055 212, 572 | 3, 122) 441 41/315 
ss CREE 15, 037, 610 1, 597, 265 | 20, 591, 485 (3) 
"eS 18, 994, 909 2, 685, 172 | 23, 189, 836 947, 311 
| PERI 10, 000, 799 | 849, 722 | 13, 226, 218 (3) 
= Onde 1, 886, 331 20,101 | 2, 613, 519 3, 800 
Massachusetts- _-__.....-- 76, 137, 356 33, 926, 993 | 4 80, 022, 203 | 411, 079, 984 
CTT 72, 580, 623 22, 286, 929 | 74, 663, 433 3, 975, 213 
Minnesota__--------.----| 43, 600, 579 17, 978, 641 | 46, 988, 091 | 6, 942, 412 

| 

Mississippi .........----- 347, 362 | 45, 793 | 425, 735 | 53, 473 
ESS 40, 343, 070 6, 253, 492 | G | 
New Hampshire *__...-. 3, 017, 111 1, 752, 565 | (3) | QG 
New Mexico. ............ 375, 749 355 | (3) G 
North Dakota__ ___.. -.-- 3, 536, 458 339, 438 2, 849, 650 (3 
eect 52) 822, 230 6, 497, 211 75, 741, 970 (3 
NS a,c aead 7, 888, 316 309, 174 | (3) 3 
alienate 7, 216, 546 | 664, 731 7, 885, 690 126, 914 
Rhode Island_____.....-- 26, 575, 548 14, 981, 736 15, 293, 274 3, 486, 477 
al ane RINE | 33, 180, 492 1, 539) 494 45, 568. 529 818, 361 
SEER ees | 9, 334, 870 1, 239, 765 10, 999, 495 | 443, 899 
0 SESS Ee 953, 690 119, 915 @) | () 
Washington _...__-_____- 16, 522, 705 | 1,190, 363 | 20, 324, 026 432, 052 
West Virginia_........... 1, 214, 213 177, 424 | 1, 635, 459 (3) 
Wisconsin... .._........-. 67, 371, 218 | 29, 234, 813 | 56, S38, 647 10, 073, 098 





! States reporting on real estate loans. Data are 


for caiendar year unless ot herwise noted. 
2 Includes estimate for States not reporting. 


1954, compared with averages of 
$148,994 on December 31, 1953, and 
$134,995 at the end of 1952. Total 
assets exceeded $100 million in each 
of three States—Ilinois, Massachu- 
setts, and Wisconsin. These States 
accounted for 30 percent of all State- 
chartered credit unions and for 
nearly a third of the membership 
and assets of credit unions in all 
States. 

Loans outstanding at the end of 
1954 amounted to $877 million, an 
increase of 20 percent from the 
amount outstanding at the end of 
1953. A 21-percent increase in paid- 
in share capital from the amount on 
December 31, 1953, brought the total 
to $1,051 million as of the end of 
1954, for an average of $279 per 
member. Among the States, Illinois, 
which had by far the largest amount 
of loans outstanding at the end of 
1954, accounted for nearly 13 percent 
of the total. The average loan to 
members of [Illinois credit unions 
was only $200, however, while the 
average for all State-chartered credit 
unions combined was $233. 

The item “dividends on shares” is 
probably the least reliable of the 
items in table 3, since only 34 of the 


3 Data not available. 
* Year ended June 30. 
5 Year ended Sevtember 30. 


46 States shown in the table reported 
this item. The estimated amount of 
dividends paid in 1954 is slightly 
more than $32 million, or nearly 30 
percent more than the estimated 
total for 1953. Dividends accounted 
for about two-thirds of net earnings 
in both years. In 1954, dividends 
represented 3 percent of all paid-in 
share capital. 

Real estate loans.—According to 
State reports, loans on real es- 
tate are permitted by law in 29 
States and prohibited in three 
States; in 14 other States, the law 
is silent on the question of real es- 
tate loans, though eight of these 
States reported such loans in 1954. 

Of the $538.8 million in loans out- 
standing at the end of 1954 in the 
25 States that reported on real estate 
loans, $147.6 million, or 27 percent of 
the total, was secured by real estate 
(table 2). Less than 10 percent of 
the loans made during 1954, however, 
were secured by real estate. 

Among the 14 States that sub- 
mitted complete reports on real es- 
tate loans, such loans ranged from 
1.1 percent of total loans outstanding 
and 0.1 percent of loans made during 
1954 in Maine to 56 percent and 23 
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percent, respectively, in Rhode Is- 
land. In Massachusetts, 45 percent 
of all loans outstanding at the end 
of 1954, but only 14 percent of the 
loans made during the year, were 
secured by real estate. In Mississippi, 
on the other hand, about 8% per- 
cent of outstanding loans but 13 
percent of the loans made in 1954 
were secured by real estate. 


State-Chartered and Federal 
Credit Unions 


State-chartered credit unions had 
been in operation for varying periods 
up to a quarter of a century before 
the Federal Credit Union Act was 
passed in 1934. Twenty years later, 
in 1954, State-chartered credit unions 


Table 4.—Credit unions in the United States, 1954 














Item Total State-chartered | Federal 
; SS 
DERE BR DOTOBIOI, « vicicccclns sccicstsacxssve 15, 067 7, 840 | 7, 227 
PUREE TONNE iii cecddtedosscccccacesss 14, 966 7, 739 | 7, 227 
SRE Te ER PES | 7, 370, 497 3, 771, 707 | 3, 598, 790 
Amount of loans outstanding_--.........----- | $1, 558, 948, 409 $876, 978, 073 | $681, 970, 336 
PE TO Qa ncccec es cncekdesces 1, 981, 965, 873 1, 050, 558, 417 | 931, 407, 456 
ae ERIE a REET 91, °22, 046 57, 914, 225 33, 407, 821 
A eae 2, 274, 138, 928 1, 240, 959, 886 1, 033, 179, 042 
TO _ al acReEANR IERaNS 89; 678, 168 47, 895, 431 | 41, 782. 737 


Divideuds paid on shares 


still outnumbered Federal credit 
unions, though there is some evi- 
dence of a gradual narrowing of the 
gap. In 1945, active State-chartered 
credit unions accounted for 57 per- 
cent of all credit unions in the 
United States. By 1950, the propor- 


60, 443, 738 | 32, 018, 139 28, 425, 599 





tion had dropped to 53 percent, and 
since 1950 it has hovered around 52 
percent of the total. 

In 1954, some 15,100 credit unions 
were in operation in the United 
States, with an average membership 
of nearly 500 individuals (table 4). 


Table 3.—Operations of State-chartered credit unions, by State, 1954 























| 
Number of credit unions : Loans out- |p ; ~ 
State —— Number of |} standing end Pi id-in a Reserves Total assets : Net Di ee nds 
; members |" of year capital earnings on shares 
Active Reporting = 
— —— a , a ee ee ee | a a aeeae heeiee Bese . 
Total, 1952 6, 362 6, 324 3, 035, 046 | $869, 982,497 | $711, 147,388 | $38, 879, 57 $853, 700, 783 $25,931,905 | $18, 747,203 
Total, 1643 + 7, 096 6, OS6 3, 380, 121 f29, 11! 870, 436,258 | 48, 874, 892 |1, (40,874,593 | 36,199, 982 | 24, 716, 669 
Tetal, 1954 7, 840 7, 139 3,771, 707 | S876, 978.073 |1,050, 558,417 | 57, 914, 225 |1, 240, 959, Sse 47, 895, 431 | 32, 018, 139 
Alabama ? 99 97 6, 453 11,105, 276 16, 702, 411 | 108, 036 19, 147, 055 92y, 415 
Arizona — 2s 22 20 3, 599 757, 764 706, 376 | 863, 262 38, 231 ) 
Arkansas ; —— 37 32 &, 933 1,174, 718 1, 579, 823 62, 437 1, 728, 584 69, 249 | 4%, 849 
2 ee ee eee be oe AeA es Ae.’ = , ial Faee 
Colorado : 105 105 55, 797 17, 434, 594 604, 080 20, 02S, 201 789, 623 494, 001 
Connecticut. - . 130 131 29, 789 7, 735, 220 151,135 8, 516, S18 265, 882 131, 948 
District of Columbia 16 16 16, 839 2, 906, 478 234, 711 3, 325, 905 122, 770 100, 372 
Florida - - gus ; 220 217 61,419 17, 244, 739 805, 455 19, 326, 266 1, 045, 083 | 544, 526 
I ate 144 144 60, 253 | 339, 655 7y1, 094 16, 892, Y78 2 §72, 148 | 2 9, 577 
EY ihe kai ca man nee naeasuel stuicwoanieeenndibadsidinkisinbamestie=am@mamiante Rte see Jeccacsecnnccce|eccconnseccese i Jesedetwetued OEE TERE Oe wanna aimabities 
| | | 
a an oe 1,196 1, 202 559,729 | 111,953,651 | 167, 823, 184 9,417,072 | 184, 308, 704 | 7, 183, 268 | 5, 019, 682 
7 ‘ : 155 154 | (3) | (3) | 20,217, 608 976, 164 22, 422, 835 | () | (3) 
266 264 84,159 | 18,994,909 | 23, 580,027 1, 008, 542 26, 858, 445 | 851, 082 652, 030 
See eae 138 | 138 52,173 | 10,000,799 | 12, 569, 231 405,671 | 13,973, 762 | 655, 844 380, 318 
po 8 or eindd 135 | 135 | 53,561 | 10, 902, 726 | 13,234, 841 791, 686 14, 781, 358 (8) | (*) 
RD indi hconigasdeomapiens 100 100 | (3) 5, 423, 474 6, 140, 624 375,023 | 7,105, 888 | 369, 211 | (3) 
| ee * . 8 | 8 | 8, 77 1, 886, 331 2, 054, 030 144, 897 | 2, 371, 256 82, 052 58, 111 
Maryland. ..........- 47 | 47 | 40, 097 7,698,021 | 7, 739,216 465,119 | 10,143, 599 415, 413 | 296, 011 
DIIIUAE, niko ccudcenccnebes 473 | 473 | 367, 769 76, 137, 356 98, 901, 255 9,809,177 | 121, 866, 831 | 6, 125, 571 | (3) 
Michigan-.--...-.-- 330 306 208, 643 72, 580,623 | 82, 831, 766 3, 827, 765 | 95, 261, 165 | , 533, 863 2, 316, 181 
| 
Minnesota_.....- , begeded 338 | 336 131,093 | 43, 600, 579 44, 851, 673 | 2,117,898 | 54, 801, 314 1, 680, 076 | 1, 341, 896 
Mississippi. __-_--- : 9 | 8 5, 344 | 547, 862 979, 228 | 63, 29) 1, 156, 680 | 54, 932 | 44, 658 
oe te 451 | 451 | 179, 223 40, 343,070 | 52, 019, 267 | 2,203,273 | 57, £22,943 | 1, 482, 640 1, 317, 033 
J Seer ‘ok 11 | 11 2, 505 489, 390 510, 583 | 20, 723 | 597, 666 33, 116 13, 644 
eee 70 70 | 24, 466 5, 764, 868 6, 580, 487 229, 963 } 7, 182, 666 | 314, 468 28, 490 
New Hampshire #__........---- 30 | 30 | 9, 868 3, 017,111 | 1, 406, 332 | 136, 707 | 4, 091, 633 | 135, 440 26, 406 
New Jersey..-..-.--- 73 | 73 39, 434 3, 657, 053 11, 014, 979 374, 881 11, 656, 048 378, 144 | 302, 540 
New Mexico-..-- 29 29 | 3, 837 375, 749 | 347, 454 | 9, 794 | 409, 478 | (3) | (3) 
New York....-..- ae 192 192 152, 812 27, 460,359 | 33, 406, 962 | 3,183,929 | 39, 405, 552 1, 328, 037 883, 320 
North Carolina_...._.-. 224 183 65, 434 10,902,214 | 13,134, 946 821, 974 16, 151, 922 | 603, 615 | 328, 750 
North Dakota- ---.- ionake 72 | 76 15,103 3, 536, 458 5, 345, 606 182, 041 | 5, 730, 104 | 120, 866 45, 386 
a le a 405 | 390 210, 517 52,822,230 | 66,192, 449 2,761,723 | 74,147,031 3, 060, 615 1, 913,177 
Okmnemes............ ss" 40 | 40 32, 507 7, 888, 316 258, 236 519, 293 | 9, 684, 654 | 154, 083 (3) 
SET =—s aaa 36 36 | 24, 446 7, 216, 546 7, 742, 049 | 390, 761 &, 551, 384 383, 765 243, 484 
Pennsylvania... ------- 93 | 91 | 62, 859 10, 467,225 | 13, 548, 456 | 781,881 | 16, 780, 927 | 630, 768 417, 065 
Puerto Rieo.......... ieaes e 85 85 33, 181 3, 861, 774 3, 423, 157 | 71, 323 | 4, 347, 765 | 111, 552 (3) 
Rhode Island.-.......-.... q 62 | 61 | 77, 493 26, 575, 548 22, 073, 644 1, 907, 616 37, 471, 232 | 1, 123, 026 581, 836 
South Carolina ? 19 18 4, 449 (3) | (3) 3) 919, 350 (3) (?) 
Tennessee--------- 129 126 | 63,808 | 15,143,163 | 18, 419, 547 768, 264 | 20, 998, 790 850, 068 593, 774 
_ I See 353 | 346 119,149 33,180,492 | 35, 586,115 714, 5305 40, 409, 731 1, 819, 558 1, 417, 483 
| | 
| See — 97 | 98 | 26, 621 9, 334, 870 | 9, 529, 017 241,972 | 10, 664, 059 478, 851 316, 584 
a as 54 | 53 | 8, 755 953, 690 | 1, 040, 158 29, 091 | 1,151, 026 | 47, 059 | 15, 849 
| a reer 73 73 28, 349 4, 734, 549 | 3, 993, 817 336, 930 5, 640, 891 190, 257 | 106, 594 
Washington. __._. cchbabodb bal 125 125 72, 805 16, 522, 705 19, 185, 188 923,612 | 21, 640, 935 1, 039, 903 | 639, 094 
Te IR va ciinincnccctndanel 26 26 | 6, 747 1, 214, 213 876, 216 66, 866 1, 504, 823 | 12, 088 37, 380 
PS ei nit harietwacce aaieins : 668 668 | 266, 916 67, 371, 218 93, 973, 871 5, 250, 071 102 598, 430 | 3, 809, 949 | 2, 458, 070 
| | 








1 Include estimates for unreported data. 
2 Estimated by State Credit Union League. 
3 Data not reported. 
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4 Fiscal year ended June 30. 


5 Includes data for 1 credit union as of October 31. 
€ Fiscal year ended September 30. 
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Average membership was 487 in 
credit unions operating under State 
charters and 498 for those operating 
under the Federal act. Loans out- 
standing totaled $1.6 billion, while 
paid-in share capital amounted to $2 
billion. The average member in a 
State-chartered credit union had 
$279 in shares at the end of 1954, 
while average shareholdings among 
members of Federal credit unions 
amounted to $259. 

State-chartered credit unions held 
55 percent of all assets held by credit 
unions in 1954. Their average assets 
amounted to $160,351, compared 
with an average of $142,961 for Fed- 
eral credit unions. 

Based on total shareholdings, there 
was no appreciable difference be- 
tween State-chartered and Federal 
credit unions in the overall dividend 
rate—3 percent in 1954. 





Civil Service Retirement 
Act Amendments, 1955* 


Only one law significantly amend- 
ing the Civil Service Retirement Act 
was enacted in 1955 by the Eighty- 
fourth Congress, first session. On 
August 11, the President signed Pub- 
lic Law No. 369, which increased the 
annuities of those then on the rolls 
and those who will enter before 1958. 
The increases were effective for Oc- 
tober 1955. Another feature of the 
legislation is the liberalization of the 
retirement system for Members of 
Congress. 

Perhaps the primary reason for in- 
creasing the annuities of persons 
now on the rolls was the enactment 
of recent salary increases for classi- 
fied and postal employees (amount- 
ing to about 712-8 percent), in rec- 
ognition of recent cost-of-living 
changes. With such increases, for 
a given grade classification the an- 
nuity payable for those retiring sev- 
eral years hence would, if no change 
were made in the retirement pro- 
visions, be significantly larger than 
for those already retired and those 
retiring currently. Accordingly, some 
adjustment seemed appropriate. 

Under Public Law No. 369, for an- 
nuitants on the rolls before July 1955 


* Prepared in the Division of the Actu- 
ary. 
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the increase (subject to a maximum 
provision) is 12 percent of the first 
$1,500 of the annual annuity and 8 
percent of the balance. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows the graded in- 
surance applicable for those with an 
annuity commencing at different 
dates in the past and in the near 
future: 


Percentage increase 
applicable to previ- 
| ous annuity 
Commencing date of annuity }——— 
Excess 
over 
$1, 500 


First 
$1, 500 


Before July 1955_.....--- 12 
July-December 1955__. - : 10 
January-June 1956 os " Ss 
July-December 1956_. __. as 6 
January-June 1957 ‘ 4 
July-December 1957 2 


moe aniD 


The increases apply not only to 
the regular annuity based on the 
compulsory contributions but also to 
any additional annuity purchased by 
voluntary deposits of the employee 
(even though the latter are, of 
course, not affected by the pay in- 
creases) . 

A maximum provision limits the 
amount of the increases. The sum 
of the previous regular annuity and 
the increase in both the regular an- 
nuity and the voluntary annuity (if 
any) may not exceed $4,104 annu- 
ally ($342 monthly). Table 1 shows 
how this maximum provision works 
out for various illustrative cases with 
regular and voluntary annuities of 
varying sizes. From one point of 
view, the bill discriminates in favor 
of those with voluntary annuities. 
If two individuals retired at the same 
time with the same total annuity, 
and the first had a voluntary an- 
nuity while the second did not (or 
had a smaller voluntary annuity), 
the former in some cases receives a 
greater increase. 

The increases also affect the 
amounts paid to survivor annuitants 
whose annuities begin before 1958, 
with the amount of the increase 
based on the starting date of the 
survivor annuity. The increases do 
not apply, however, to all survivor 
benefits based on the earnings of 
present retired employees (or those 
retiring before 1958) but rather only 





when the survivor annuity also com- 


mences before 1958. Consider, for 
example, the case of a retired em- 
ployee whose annuity commenced in 
June 1955, at which time he was 
aged 62 and his wife was aged 60 
or over. If his full annuity was 
$1,500 a year, by taking an annuity 
reduced by 5 percent (to $1,425) he 
could provide a survivor annuity of 
$750 for his wife. Under the provi- 
sions of the new legislation, the em- 
ployee annuity is increased by 12 
percent, or to $1,596. The amount of 
the widow’s annuity will depend 
upon the date of death of the hus- 
band. Thus, if it commenced in 
December 1955, it would be $825 a 
year (110 percent of $750); if it were 
to commence in December 1957, it 
would be $765 (102 percent of $750), 
and if it were to commence after 
1957, no increase over the previously 
scheduled amount of $750 would be 
provided. 

Approximately 300,000 annuitants 
benefited immediately from the en- 
actment of this legislation. The in- 
creased cost in the first full year of 
operation was estimated at about $45 
million, while the total increase in 
cost over all future years, allowing 
for discounting at 3-percent com- 
pound interest, is about $450 million. 
No provision was made in the legis- 


Table 1.—IJllustrative annual _ in- 
creases in civil service retirement 
annuities granted under Public 
Law No. 369 to annuitants who re- 
tired before July 1955 























Amount ofannuity before i aa 
increase Amount of increase ! 
. Based on 
a mai Volun Based on ve 
Total | Regular tary formula ?| ™axi- 
mum 
$1, 000 (4) (4) $120 | (6 
2, 000 (4) (4 220 (5 
3, 000 (‘) (*) 300 (5) 
| 
4, 000 $4,000 |____. P 380 $104 
4, 000 3, SOO $500 380 604 
4, 000 3, 000 | 1, 000 380 1,104 
| 
5, 000 3 ) =a 10 0 
5, 000 4, 500 | 500 460 0 
5, 000 4, 000 1, 000 460 104 
5, 000 3, 500 1,500 460 604 
5, 000 3, 000 2, 000 460 1,104 
1 Actual increase is smaller of figures shown in 2 


columns below. 

2 12 percent of first $1,500 of totalannuity before in- 
crease, plus 8 percent of remainder. 

3 $4,104 minus regular annuity (before increase). 

‘ Distribution between regular annuity and volun- 
tary annuity does not affect the amount of increase. 

5 Not applicable to this case. 
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lation for financing this increased 
cost, which thus must be met over 
the future by increased Government 
contributions. 

The remainder of the legislation 
affected the retirement system for 
Members of Congress, established in 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
Many provisions applicable to gen- 
eral Government employees are also 
applicable to Members of Congress, 
but certain provisions—including the 
method of computing annuities—are 
different. 

Previously a Member of Congress 
who had other credited Government 
service could not include it with his 
congressional service in computing 
his annuity. If he had at least 5 
years of other service, he could re- 


ceive a separate annuity based on 
that service; otherwise he could re- 
ceive only a refund of contributions 
for the other service. Public Law No. 
369 provides that all or any part of 
other service may be included with 
the congressional service. Such other 
service is creditable only if per- 
formed before his separation from 
service as a Member of Congress and 
only if he is separated from that 
service after July 1, 1955. The an- 
nuity is based on his average pay as 
a Member of Congress since August 
1946, and on the percentages used in 
computing annuities based only on 
each type of service under the pro- 
visions covering such service alone. 
The annuity will be computed as the 
sum of the following: 


(1) 2% percent of average pay 
as a Member of Congress since Au- 
gust 1946, multiplied by years of ser- 
vice in Congress and creditable mili- 
tary service. 

(2) 2% percent of average pay as 
a Member of Congress since August 
1946, multiplied by creditable years 
of service as an employee of Congress 
(not in excess of 15 years). 

(3) 1% percent of average pay as 
a Member of Congress since August 
1946, multiplied by years of all other 
creditable service. 

The law will greatly increase the 
annuities of Members of Congress 
who retire in the future with sub- 
stantial amounts of relatively low- 
paid service in some other branch of 
the Government. 





Recent Publications 


Social Security Administration 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. State 
Methods for Establishing Work- 


load and _ Staffing Standards. 
Washington: The Bureau, June 
1955. 17 pp. Processed. Limited 


free distribution; apply to the 

Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 

Security Administration, Washing- 

ton 25, D. C. 

CHILDREN’S Bureau. Leadership 
Through Consultation: How a 
State Welfare Department Builds 
Strengths in Agencies Providing 
Group Care for Children. Wash- 
ington: The Bureau, 1955. 44 pp. 
Processed. 

Report of a regional conference 
held in Nashville, Tenn., in Novem- 
ber 1954. Limited free distribution; 
apply to the Children’s Bureau, So- 
cial Security Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

GREVILLE, T.N.E. Present Values of 
OASI Benefits in Current Payment 
Status, 1940-54. (Actuarial Study 
No. 42.) Washington: Division 
of the Actuary, July 1955. 18 pp. 
Processed. Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Division of the 


*Prepared in the Library, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Orders 
for items listed should be directed to 
publishers and booksellers; Federal pub- 
lications for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Actuary, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 
INTERNATIONAL SERVICE. OFFICE OF 
COMMISSIONER. Observation as a 
Way of Learning for International 
Social Workers. Washington: The 
Service, June 1955. 19 pp. Proc- 
essed. Limited free distribution; 
apply to International Service, 
Social Security Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
INTERNATIONAL SERVICE. OFFICE OF 
COMMISSIONER. Social Workers 
Abroad Assess Their Training in 
the United States. (International 
Technical Cooperation Series, No. 
4.) Washington: The Service, 
1955. 27 pp. Processed. Limited 
free distribution; apply to Interna- 
tional Service, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


LOURIE, REGINALD S. “Delinquency 
Prevention—A Health Worker’s 
Job, Too.” Children, Washington, 
Vol. 2, Sept.-Oct. 1955, pp. 168-172. 
25 cents. 

MacDovecat., J. A. Analysis of Bene- 
fits, OASI Program, 1954 Amend- 
ments. (Actuarial Study No. 41.) 
Washington: Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Division of the Actu- 
ary, May 1955. 48 pp. Processed. 
Limited free distribution; apply to 
Division of the Actuary, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Washington 
2%; D. C. 

THORNHILL, 
tected Adoptions.” 


MarGARET A. ‘“Unpro- 
Children, 


Washington, Vol. 2, Sept.-Oct. 1955, 

pp. 179-184. 

A report on an investigation into 
the “black market” in babies. 


General 


BUCHANAN, NORMAN S., and ELLIs, 
Howarp S. Approaches to Eco- 
nomic Development. New “York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. 
494 pp. $5. 

An analysis of economic problems 
of underdeveloped areas. 

CUBER, JOHN F., and KENKEL, WIL- 
trum F, Social Stratification in 
the United States. New York: 
Appleton - Century - Crofts, Inc., 
1954. 359 pp. $4. 

“Family Allowance Scheme in the 
Federal Republic of Germany.” 
Industry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 
13, June 1, 1955, pp. 519-521. 25 
cents. 

Garcia Cruz, Micue,. La Seguridad 
Social: Bases, Evolucion, Impor- 
tancia Economica, Social y Poli- 
tica. Mexico City: Instituto 
Mexicano del Seguro Social, 1955. 
231 pp. 

The nature of social security and 
information on the various national 
systems, with a special chapter on 
Mexico’s program. 

GUATEMALA. INSTITUTO GUATEMAL- 
TECO DE SeEGurRIpAD Socrat. In- 
forme Anual de la Gerencia, Ejer- 
cicio Julio 1954 — Junio 1955. 
Guatemala City: The Institute, 
1955. 64 pp. Processed. 

The 1955 report on Guatemala’s 
program, which provides cash and 
medical benefits for work-connected 
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accidents, general accidents, and 


maternity. 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SECURITY AS- 
SOCIATION. Family Allowances. 


(Report II, 11th General Meeting, 
Paris, Sept. 7-11, 1953.) Geneva: 
The Association, 1954. 311 pp. 
$2.25. 

Includes a report on the different 
types of family allowances and their 
financing, administrative organiza- 
tion, and payments. 

Legislacion de Seguridad Social (Vi- 
gente en 31 de Diciembre de 1953). 
Tomo II. (Publicacion No. 867.) 
Madrid: Instituto Nacional de Pre- 
vision. Undated. 1,758 pp. 
Includes information on pensions 

for government officials, and the law 

and regulations on all the special 
programs in the various agencies. 

Social Welfare in the United States. 
Poyntz Tyler, editor. (The Refer- 


ence Shelf, Vol. 27, No. 3.) New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1955. 
209 pp. $2. 


Reprints of speeches and articles 
on social security, health insurance, 
pension plans, and guaranteed an- 
nual wages. 

UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 
Bibliography of Publications of the 
United Nations and _ Specialized 


Agencies in the Social Welfare 
Fieid, 1946-1952. (Social Welfare 
Information Series, International 
Issue.) New York: United Na- 


tions, 1955. 270 pp. Processed. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
or Labor STanparps. Selected Ref- 
erences on Migratory Agricultural 
Workers and Their Families— 
Problems and Programs, 1950 to 
April 1954. Washington: The Bu- 
reau, 1955. 7 pp. Processed. 
VAN DER LucT, P. Digest of Social 
Insurance in the Netherlands. 
Rotterdam: The Author (Hol- 
beinhuis, Coolsingel 65), 1955. 24 
pp. 
Includes a summary of the bill to 
provide old-age benefits that was in- 
troduced in June 1955. 


Retirement and Old Age 


CONNECTICUT. COMMISSION ON THE 

POTENTIALS OF THE AGING. Report 

. Hartford: The Commission, 

1954. 125 pp. 

The problems and potentials of 
the aging in a typical Connecticut 
community. 

CouncIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. 

The States and their Older Citi- 

zens: A Report to the Governors’ 
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Conference. Chicago: The Coun- 
cil, 1955. 176 pp. $3. 
Summarizes the problem of aging 

and suggests programs for State ac- 

tion. 

COUPER, WALTER J., and VAUGHAN, 
Rocer. Pension Planning: Experi- 
ence and Trends. (Industrial Re- 
lations Monograph No. 16.) New 
York: Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., 1954. 245 pp. 
Analyzes the factors to be con- 

sidered in making decisions about 

pension plan provisions and reports 
on prevailing practice and current 
trends. 

“Establishment of New Social Insur- 
ance Funds in Argentina: Self- 
Employed Persons, Private Em- 
ployers, and Professional Work- 
ers.” Industry and Labour, Ge- 
neva, Vol. 13, May 15, 1955, pp. 
473-475. 25 cents. 

KAPLAN, JEROME. “The Integration 
of Social Service Activities and 
the Post-hospital Adjustment of 
the Aging.’ Journal of the Ameri- 
can Geriatrics Society, Baltimore, 
Vol. 3, July 1955, pp. 467-472. 
$1.25. 

MEGOWEN, VIRGINIA A. Helping 
Older People Find Good Nursing 
Home Care. Chicago: American 
Public Welfare Association, 1955. 
15 pp. 30 cents. 

Describes how the Westchester 
County Department of Public Wel- 
fare provides for the nursing care 
needs of many aging people. 
MINNESOTA COMMISSION ON AGING. 

Minnesota’s Aging Citizens. St. 

Paul: The Commission, 1955. 48 

pp. 

Information on employment, rec- 
reation, living arrangements, eco- 
nomic welfare, services, and health. 
RAUSHENBUSH, STEPHEN. Pensions in 

Our Economy. Washington: The 

Public Affairs Institute, 1955. 113 

pp. $1. 

Includes sections on the resources 
of the aged and their position in our 
economy and on old-age assistance 
and industrial pension plans. 


Public Welfare 


BRECKINRIDGE, ELIZABETH. New Di- 
rections in Public Welfare Services 
for the Aging. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, 
1955. 15 pp. 30 cents. 

KAPLAN, JEROME. Mobilizing Com- 
munity Resources. Chicago: 
American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 1955. 15 pp. 30 cents. 
Describes the activities of a county 





welfare board in social planning and 

community organization. 

McCurpy, WILLIAM B. Statistics of 
Family Casework: An Analysis of 
1954 Data from 60 FSAA Mem- 


ber Agencies. New York: Family 

Service Association of America, 

1955. 32 pp. $1. 

MuRPHY, CAMPBELL G. Community 
Organization Practice. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1954. 444 
pp. $4.50. 

“Designed as a basic text” for 
schools of social work, for universi- 
ties offering related programs, and 
for professional workers in the field 
of social welfare. 

NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. 
Service Directory of National Or- 
ganizations Affiliated and Associ- 
ated with the National Social Wel- 


Jare Assembly, 1955. New York: 
The Assembly, 1955. 103 pp. 
$1.25. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PuUuB- 
LIc ASSISTANCE. Origin and De- 
velopment of Public Assistance in 
Pennsylvania. Harrisburg: The 
Department, Jan. 1955. 43 pp. 

RIcH, WILMER SHIELDS. American 
Foundations and Their Fields. 
(7th ed.) New York: American 
Foundation Information Service, 
1955. 744 pp. $35. 

Stites, Mary A. History of the 
American Association of Medical 
Social Workers. Washington: 
American Association of Medical 
Social Workers, 1955. 132 pp. 
$3.75. 

TRECKER, HARLEIGH B., editor. Group 
Work: Foundations and Frontiers. 
New York: Whiteside, Inc., and 
William Morrow & Co., 1955. 418 
pp. $4.75. 


Child Welfare 


Atmy, Muze. Child Development. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1955. 490 pp. $6. 

BETTELHEIM, Bruno. Truants from 
Life: The Rehabilitation of Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Children. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. 
511 pp. $5. 

The second in a series of three 
studies explaining the work of the 
Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School 
of the University of Chicago. 
CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 

TI0oN. Rehabilitation of Disabled 

Parents in the Aid to Needy Chil- 

dren Program: An Experiment in 

Co-operative Relations. (Bulletin 

of the California State Depart- 

ment of Education, Vol. 23, No. 6.) 


Social Security 











The Department, 


Sacramento: 
1955. 80 pp. 
Disability among parents in fami- 
lies receiving payments under the 
State program for aid to needy chil- 
dren and the possibilities of rehabili- 


tating them. 
CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 


COMMITTEE ON FUNCTIONS AND PRO- 
GRAM. Today ... and Tomorrow. 


New York: The League, 1955. 40 
pp. 
A study and appraisal of the 


League’s work. 


FINE, BENJAMIN. 1,000,000 Delin- 
quents. New York: The World 
Publishing Co., 1955. 377 pp. $4. 


A study of juvenile delinquency 
based on interviews with the delin- 
quents themselves and with crime 
commissioners, youth boards, school 
authorities, parole workers, and chil- 
dren’s court judges. 


HEISER, Kart F. Our Backward Chil- 
dren. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1955. 240 pp. $3.75. 
Written by a clinical psychologist 

for parents and others working with 

mentally retarded children. Consid- 
ers the problem and suggests ways 
of helping retarded children. 

LEwIs, Hiupa. Deprived Children: 
The Mersham Experiment, a Social 
and Clinical Study. London and 
New York: Published for the Nuf- 
field Foundation by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 163 pp. $1.55. 
A study of the background, be- 

havior, personalities, and measures 

taken to help 500 children in the 


Bulletin, Novernber 1955 


Mersham Reception Center. 

MACFARLANE, JEAN W.; ALLEN, LW- 
CILE; and HONzIK, MARJORIE P. A 
Developmental Study of the Be- 
havior Problems of Normal Chil- 
dren Between Twenty-One Months 
and Fourteen Years. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 
1954. 221 pp. $2.25. 

SMITH, PHILIP M. “Broken Homes 
and Juvenile Delinquency.” Soci- 
ology and Social Research, Los 
Angeles, Vol. 39, May-June 1955, 
pp. 307-311. 70 cents. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
COUNCIL OF MEDICAL SERVICE. The 
Growth of Voluntary Health Insur- 
ance: 1954 Summary. Chicago: 
The Association, 1955. 19 pp. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
COUNCIL OF MEDICAL SERVICE. Vol- 
untary Prepayment Medical Bene- 
fit Plans. (rev. ed.) Chicago: 
The Association, 1954. 137 pp. 

BEIGLER, JEROME S. “Experience of 
a Psychiatric Consultant in a State 
Vocational Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram.” Psychiatric Quarterly, 
Utica, N. Y., Apr. 1955, pp. 250-261. 
$6 a year. 

HOMBURGER, FREDDY. The Medical 
Care of the Aged and Chronically 
Ill. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1955. 253 pp. $5.75. 

KEIPER, JOSEPH S.; ZUCKER, M. WIL- 
LIAM; REGAN, JAMES J.; and Ev- 
BANK, MAHLON Z. Studies in 
Workmen’s Compensation. New 


York: Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York, Inc., 
1954. 198 pp. $2.50. 

Facts on the kinds of disability 
and resulting costs when a worker 
is exposed to similar work environ- 
ment in 10 industrial States. 
OsBorNE, J. E. “Non-profit Medical 

Care Insurance in Canada: Prob- 

lems of Universal Coverage.” Ca- 

nadian Journal of Public Health, 

Toronto, Vol. 46, July 1955, pp. 

285-292. $3 a year. 

U. S. COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS. COMMITTEE ON 
FEDERAL AID TO PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Federal Aid to Public Health. Re- 
port . - Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1955. 53 pp. 25 
cents. 

Considers the _ grant-in-aid pro- 
grams under the following headings: 
public health services, construction of 
physical facilities, research, training, 
and the Federal Health Advisory 
Council. ; 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICES. 
Voluntary Health Insurance, Se- 
lected Annotated References. Com- 
piled by Elsie S. Manny. (Biblio- 
graphical Bulletin No. 25.) Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1955. 62 pp. 25 cents. | 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR.’ BUREAU 
OF LaBOR STATISTICS. Digest of 
One Hundred Selected Health and 
Insurance Plans Under (ollective 
Bargaining, 1954. (Bullétin No. 
1180.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1955. 208 pp. $1. 











Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-55 


[In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 6, 1955] 





Monthly retirement and disability 


Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 


Survivor benefits 


Unemployment insurance 
programs 





Temporary dis- 
ability benefits * | 



























































| benefits ! 
ater a on Bes! edn Rai'- 
Year and Tota! T T | | road 
month oat Monthly | Lump-sum? | Rail- Veterans’| Unem- 
Rail. | Civil . _ oy ceniieeeaiiatiaams road State eciat S| ploy- 
Social nena Serv- Veter- | | : | | | y { nem laws 10 tion | ment 
Security | Retire- Com ans Ad- | scoial | Rai} _ vil Veter- | Social | mate | pes: Insur- 
fet: 1." nee om- | minis- | Seen- road h ervice; ans Ad-| Secu- | laws ment ance 
Act mis- | tration? | “pity | Retire-| Com- | ‘minis- rity |Other * Insur- Act} 
} — Act ¢ | Ment | mis: | tration *| Act eg 
. Act + | sion ? : Act 
Number of beneficiaries 

1954 | l l l 
August._...... erent 4, 678.5 398. 5 210.8} 2,605.8) 1,919.7) 1685. 7 61.7) 1,133.9 46.8 12. 0} 38.8 2.6 99 103.8 
SeptemBer....j..........-| 4782 398.6) 212.1/ 2,612.0) 1,921.9) 165.2) 62.4) 1,133.6 347 10. 7; 37.6 9 91.4) 97.6 
October... ..- 4, 778. ¢ 400.5) 213.2) 2, 618.3) 1,940.7) 168.6) 63.3) 1,130.2 39. 2] 11.1 37. 0} 9.3 74.8) 98.4 
November. -. 4, 833. 5 401.0) 215.1 2. 623.8} 1,964.0) 175.6) 64.1) 1,129.1! 38. 9} 10, 4| 36. 6 3.1 72.9} 112.4 
December... 4, 897.5 403.2) 216.5) 2,631.0) 1,988.9) 182.7) 64.8) 1,127.6) 43. 8} 11.3) 37. 0} 5.1 87.1) 133.6 

| | | | | 

1955 | 
January... .- 4, 965. 3) 404.9 217.8) 2,635.1 2, 002. 1) 186.7 65.5 ( 40.0 11.0) 36. 6) La 105.6) 140.7 
aE? eanenany 5,070.2 405.9, 219.5| 2637.81 2015.7] 189.0) 66.4) 3) | 37} wd 37. 8 111.2) 122.0 
March OEM! 410.3) 220.7) 2,642.7) 2,030.9) 190.8) 67.5) 1,146.0! 44. 0) 15. 2| 40. 2 2 106.9} 111.0 
(ees é | §&2785 412.3 222.0 2, 651.3) 2,054.9) 192.9 68. 2 (') 51.1} 12. 7] 37.4 1 85.3) 100.0 
ivedetcnnd ‘ 5,370.0) 414.2) 223.4) 2,659.8} 2,077.1] 194.9) 69.C} (3) S1.7{ 12.5) 36. 2 0 66.1] 54.5 
SERGE MATOS | 5,462.3) 416.3, 224.9) 2,668.8} 2,101.2) 196.5) 70.7) 1,154.2) 56.5] 12.4! 9.3) .2 63.8} 31.6 
RS SNe | 5,527.8] 417.6) 225.8) 2,675.6) 2,115.4) 197.2) 70.8) (8) | 44. 0| 11. 7| 5} 8 67.6} 23.3 
(RS ae } 5,591.7 418.4) 227.8} 2,682.7) 2,132.8) 197.9) 71.5) (13) | -_ (33) | 7 69.9} 31.2 

| 
Amount of benefits '* 

Fee .----| $1, 183, 462 $17,150; $114,166) $62,019) $317,851) $6,371) $1,448)_....-- $105, 696; $11, 833) $12, 267).........)...-.- $518, 700)...... . $15, vel 

| ae 1, O79, 645 51,169, 119,912, 64,933) 320,561) 23, 644 p Oe lawcsuds U8 2 §: 8 ° ae fee , SD 14, 537 
+ aA 1, 124, 351 76,147) 122,806) 68,115 325, 265) 39,523} 1,603|....... O33, 360) 36,006, 3464 d00)........./.....-.. 344, 064) ......... 6, 268 
rr | 914, 553 92,943) 125,795) 72,961; 331,350) 55,152) 1, 704)......- 116,133 17,843 17,255 | ji eee eee ee 917 
| 1, 109, 673 113,487| 129,707; 77,193 456,279| 73,451) 1, 765/....... 144,302, 22,034 19,238 ro 62, 385 #4, 21: 5&2 
_, SABES 2,051,694; 148,107, 137,140) 83,874) 697,830) 99,651) 1,772......-- 254, 238, 26,127) 23, 431 ts  , 445, 866 126,630 2, 359 
ae 5, 140,174 222,320! 149,188} 94, 585) 1,268,984) 127,983) 1,817).....-.. 333,640 27,851 30,610 S| See 1, 094, 850) 1, 743, 718, 39,917 
= 4, 654,564) 9287, 554) 177,053) 106, 876] 1,676,029) 149,179, 19,283)______- 2,515; 29,460 33,115 26,024 $11, 368 776, 165 970, 542, 39, 401 

A EY 4,490,297; 352,022) 208, 642) 132, 852) 1, 711,182) 171,837, 36,011; $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,592) 30,843) 793,265) 510,167) 28, 599 
ee eee 5, 672, 234) 37,420) 240, 893) 158,973! 1, 692,215) 196,586 39,257! 4,317) 477,406) 33,158 31, 771 59, 066) 30,103) 1, 737,279 430, 194,103, 596 
Beereseaeees | 5,286,020, 651,409 254,240) 175,787, 1, 732,208, 276,945 43,884) 8,409) 491,579, 32,740 33, 578 8Y, 259, 28.099) 1, 373, 426 34, 653) 59, S04 
Detedetsdncwen 5, 651, 701) 1,321,061) 268, 733! 196, 52%) 1, 647,938 506,803) 49,527) 14,014) 519,398 57,337) 33,356! 147,846) 26, 297 840, 411 2, 234) 20,217 
| Shee 6, 452, 902) 1, 539,327) 361,200) 225,120) 1,722,225) 501, 504) 74,085) 19,986) 572,983) 63,298, 37,251] 147,665) 34, 689) 998, 237 3, 539) 41, 793 
a , 539, 541 2,175,311) 374,112) 269, 1, 840, 437| 743, 536) 83,319) 27, 325) 613,475} 87,451| 43,377) 186,145 45,150} 962, 221) 41, 698) 46, 684 
SUN cdbeosdsse , 645, , 697, q 298, 126! 1, 921, 380) 879, 952) 93, 201 , 530 801 , 41,480) 190,133) 49,173) 2,026,866) 107, 666/157, 088 

] 

1954 | 
August........ 770,154) 215,619) 33,312) 25,204) 159,293) 69,630) 7,076) 2,767; 51,311) 8,376) 3,547 4,862) 4,414) 162, 653) 10, 230} 11, 860 
Septem ber. -.. 799,498; 247,139) 33,441) 25,356 158,058} 78,817) 7,634/ 2,801 51,198) 6,153 3, 020 4, 728 5,033) 153, 737) 9, 440} 12, 943 

... — 802, 250, 047) 33,610) 25, 499 166, 749) 79,681; 7,859) 2,827 56,877} 7,246, 3,124! 4, 451 5,383] 135, 299) 7, 384) 16,249 
November. -.. 804, 253, 509; 33,681) 25,727 168, 430} 80,702) 8,308) 2, 87 55,849! 7,449) 2, 900) 4,626) 5, 502} 132, 089) 7, 523) 15, 132 
December....- 839,014) 257, 516] , 883) 25,977) 169,325) 81,826) 8,714) 2,933! 56, " 8, a 3,225} 4,890) 5, _ 153, 050 9, 381) 17, 921 

} | } j 

1955 | 
January....... 862,000, 262,404) 34,019) 26,180) 168,508) 82,414) 8,935) 2,972 56,608; 7,834) 3,434 4,412 5,070) 170, 882 10,199 18,129 
February. .--. 859,851 270, 106 34,140) 26,320! 168,451| 83,115) 9,061) 2,988 56,770) 7,467; = 3,137 4, 241 3, 859 165, 469 10, 235) 14, 492 
March........ 889,820) 277,28 34, 556! 26,627| 170,656) 83,953} 9,163) 3,068) 57,325) 8,646) 4,314; 5,307; 4,368) 178, 762 11, 338) 14, 453 
eee 851, 079 284, 465 34, 745) 26, 808 170, 765| 85,177) 9, 282! 3,085) 57,647) 10,210 3, 792) 4,499) 3,592) 135,779 8, 423) 12, 8lg 

_ es 834, 290, 578) 34,967) 26,964) 171,438) 86,287) 9, 397| 3,128} 57, 961/ 10,248} 3,773] 4,574) 3,625) 117, 402 6,739} 7,309 
ED. cnvascoos | 828,655} 296, 522/ 35,167} 27,043) 171,267) 87, 503| 9,497) 3,153) 56,488] 11,244! 3,464) 4,974] 3,397] 108,8¢1/ 6, 607| 3. 46g 
ee 814,856) 300,999) 35,293) 27,162) 173,340) 88,413) 9, 551 | 3,185] 57,000) 9,024) 3,006 4,307, 2,818 91, 602 6, 764; 2,399 
pS , 865 305, 308 35, 359| 27, 582 (13) | §9,425| 9,607) 3,253) (13) 10,176) (13) | 4, 921 5, 185) 92, 834 7,682) 3,73] 





! Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus - 
band's benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. After July 1955, amount available only for third month of 
quarter. 

4 Mother’s, benefits; 
estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor electionsand, beginning Febru- 
ary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments te widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries and, after July 1955, data for payments available only 
for third month of quarter. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-su n payments were nade. 

’ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs: after July 1955, data for veterans’ programs available only 
for third month of quarter. 

® First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); 
and under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- 


widow's, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s partly 


24 


fornia and hospital, surgical, and medical] benefits nm New York, also excludes 
private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year totals. 

10 Represents average weekly nu nber of beneficiaries; beginning January 195 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

'! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

2? Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, re- 
adjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
Il. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unenployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950. Number represents average wee <ly claims paid. 

13 Not available. After July 1955, amount of veterans’ benefits by type avail- 
able only for third month of quarter; amount paid for all specified types 
of veterans’ benefits included in total (August 1955, $231 ,866,000). 

4 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified ‘for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment and temporary 
disability insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, 
disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Ad- 
justed on annual basis except for civil-service dataand payments under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted nonthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 


£ 


. 


Social Security 











Table 2.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, 
by type of benefit and by month, August 1954-August 1955, and monthly benefits awarded, August 1955 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Sept. 19, 1955] 








Total 
Item 
Number Amount 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment 
status at end of 
month 
1954 
Aone 2... ....... 6, 598, 224) $285, 248. 
Septem ber_..._._. 6,655,045 325, 956. 
October- - ------| 6,719,302) 329, 728. 
Novem ber___._._- 6, 797,487| 334,211 
December. _...._-- 6,886,480 339, 342. 
1955 
JOmUGry........... 6, 967,323) 344, 818. 
February_.........| 7,085,880) 353, 221. 
I eae 7,200,805, 361, 237. 
nee 7, 330,359! 369, 642 
May. 7 376, 864. 
June. 7 384, 025. 
July_- bas ox 7 389, 411. 
ee 7, 724, 551) 394, 733. 
Monthly benefits 


awarded in 


August 1955... -_. 141, 505 7, 997. 


Nwaenwouw Com hho 


6 


Wife's o 


husband’s 


| 
r | Widow’s or 


“hild < ( 
Child s widower's 











Number | Amount 


3, 598, 610) $187,019.8) 978, 635) $26, 932. 


3, 644,654) 214.136.7| 985, 784) 31 
3, 680,981} 216, 696.7) 994,035) 31 
3, 724,061; 219, 730.21, 004, 429) 31 
3, 775,134} 223,271.81 
| 
| 
3, 827,395) 227, 503.1 1,030,371} 32 


3, 907, 599) 234, 133. 9:1, 053, 787) 33, 
3, 984, 511) 240, 345. 91,075,282) 34, 


4, 066,731; 246, 611.01, 096, 539, 35 

4,141,128) 251, 975.0'1,114, 351) 36, 

4,214, 776; 257, 230. 1/1, 131, 262; 37, 

4, 266,655) 261,174.61, 143, 796) 37 

4, 318,020; 264, 992.21, 154, 962) 37 
| | | 


| 
77,475] 5,357.3) 23, 494! 


,015, 892| 32, 





01, 127, 688,$35, 325.2, 597, 016 $24, 465.7 
, 133. 9|1, 128, 767) 39, 632.3) 606,290) 28,118. 4 
, 451. 8 1, 136, 936) 40,023.6) 616,016) 28, 557.1 
, 841.811, 148, 526) 40,492.4|) 626, 590) 29, 017.6 
270. 61,160, 770) 40, 996.4) 638,091) 29, 525.7 
, 894. 4/1, 168, 789) 41,346.7| 644,969) 29, 857.2 
912. 7\1, 176,213) 41, 711.8) 653, 468) 30, 290.2 
828. 1/1, 182, 866! 42,067.8) 662, 406) 30, 746.1 
, 682. 71,195, 455) 42, 633.9) 672,480) 31, 262. 8) 
, 368. 41, 208,120) 43,176.2 680,955 31, 693.0 
, O11. 2/1, 220, 855) 43, 730.4) 689, 774| 32,150.0 
, 510. 6\1, 228, 209) 44,101.1) 695,011) 32, 532. 5) 
, 962. 6/1, 237,185) 44, 549.4) 702, 645) 32, 984.3 


} | 


830.0) 20,977 801.4 


12, 516 628. 8! 


Mother’s 


Parent’s 








271, 710, $10, 466. 3} 
264, 843) 11, 765. 6 
266, 530) 11, 824. ! 
268, 902) 11, 945. 6 
271, 536) 12, 088. 9) 


270, 624) 12, 021.1) 
269, 601| 11, 973. 7| 
270, 486, 12, 046. 3) 
273, 805) 12, 243. | 
277,129; 12, 435. 8 
281, 231 12' 677. 4 
283, 929, 12, 858.1 
286, 008) 13, 002. 3 


6, 727 362. 9 


| | 
Number |Amount Number |Amount |Number | Amount |Number | Amount) Number} 


Amount 





$1, 039. 8 
1, 169.3 
1,174.6 
1, 183. 6 
1, 188.6 


oe ee Dart 





| Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


2 Partly estimated. 


Table 3.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of aged beneficiaries ' receiving monthly benefits per 
1,000 population aged 65 and over,* by State, June 1953-55 





State (ranked by number of OASI 
aged beneficiaries per 1,000 
aged population, June 1955) 
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OASI aged beneficiaries per 1,000 OASI aged beneficiaries per 1,000 
aged population, June— State (ranked by number of OASI aged population, June— 
. aged beneficiaries per 1,000 
aged population, June 1955) 
1955 1954 1953 1955 1954 1953 
423 365 319 SE ee Oe Se ee eee cee 373 319 7 
0 SET ae ee ee 37 320 278 
602 531 A 0” ee ee ae 365 311 261 
573 495 425 RR a es TORE 363 305 259 
559 489 gf RS See a 354 304 262 
547 457 383 |} Kentucky-_.........-.-.. PI RE 346 288 241 
511 451 406 en ctcanckhncbhacccvendaiaendcned 345 296 253 
508 445 4ll 
507 445 ne ob lh h cn ccekdbabubedoeen 340 297 251 
507 454 413 ee ene 338 280 228 
506 433 8 PO ee eee LTE 329 278 238 
EN ea 324 279 248 
506 442 Oe i is oe Saka ccccecddubobbannde 323 272 219 
498 432 fj.  . "a 305 259 225 
489 433 Bee Pacha cnbeblacuconsachdumadesacaus 304 256 219 
488 429 383 
475 415 Se a cc tc RERa ck sesccnctebuboosass 296 249 203 
473 399 339 ESS ee ae 295 246 194 
463 410 | Pf . SSS Mae: 6s: a 293 241 198 
462 404 ee I sg odie nos ocodabeainnce’ 291 246 205 
462 449 373 || South Carolina 286 242 206 
GRRE Tees" 286 243 208 
448 383 331 Ns cccchccdoumamdccrmdibbenancanad 285 249 223 
448 382 333 
7 392 351 CS Ee aE Se 284 240 203 
438 372 I EE EEE 263 211 154 
423 369 ial cal adcadadkmaeuaiuadaineda 231 186 148 
422 354 fh 8 ee: 213 175 136 
400 341 Se fh PE cetescnacimncnesecsbpenbdourd 181 120 22 
389 339 ee Gh WT SI xt. dtcdteccdeonceaoncséean ai 110 67 18 


























! Old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow’s or widower’s, and parent’s benefits; 
includes a relatively small nurnber of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child 
beneficiaries in their care. At the end of June 1955 there were about 54,500 such 


wives in current-payment status. 


? Based on population estimated by the Bureau of the Census as of July 1953 
and by the Bureau of Public Assistance as of July 1954-55; since the method of 


Bulletin, November 1955 


estimating is not strictly comparable with that used for rates previously pub- 
lished, rates based on the revised population estimates for 1953-54 are included 


in this table. 


3 Continental United States and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 


Islands. 
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Table 4.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 





benefits, by State, August 1955 ' 





Weeks uf unemploy- 
ment covered by 
continued claims 








Compensated unemployment 


All types of unemployment ¢ 














Total unemployment 





| 


programs *¢ 











Nonfarm 
Region and State place- ie ae. oe = 
ments | | A 
hs ae) eee . ; Average 
| Total Women | rotal | Women Weeks niceties weekly Weeks Average 
| compen- | oan . number of | compen- weekly 
° | sated ss benefi- sated payment 
ciaries | 
i 
Total......... 602, 687 876,625 | 326,035 | 4,601,028 | 1,960,879 | 3,857,886 |$92,834,337 | 838,671 | 3, 520, 648 $24. 94 
Region | | | 
Connecticut... 11, 385 | 44, S87 20, 417 110, 871 53, 990 82,453 | 2,263,415 | 17, 925 77, 222 28. 34 
Maine _...... ASS 3, 045 5, 617 2, 550 38, 260 | 22, 763 | 32, 449 605, 737 | 7, 054 29, 503 19.19 
Massachusetts. _._-- 18, 743 43, 136 21, 688 165, 687 | $1, 307 139,299 | 3,323, 484 | 30, 282 | 125, 426 | 24. 53 
New Hampshire. 1, 8&1 3, 73 2, 06S 21, 890 | 12, 220 17, 858 357, 506 | 3, S82 | 15, 547 | 21.35 
Rhode Island_-_......-. 2, 666 11, 656 6, 603 51, 240 | 27,105 44, 184 993, 454 9, 605 | 39, 995 | 23. 46 
as 1,474 1,25 74 9, 183 | 5,717 7, 735 170, 616 1,682 | 7, 024 23.16 
Region II: | 
ee 12, 814 43, 537 21, 132 246, 665 131, 580 232,260 | 6, 364,159 50, 491 208, 638 | 28. 40 
3 Se 73, 915 144, 726 67, 576 657, 0&8 298, 318 586, 414 | 15, 321, 236 127, 481 | 526,199 | 27.54 
RF 2,779 188 7 2, G80 435 1,115 27, 478 242 | 1,115 24.64 |. 
Virgin Islands. - ....-.-- 284 4 0 14 6 25 | 703 5 | 25 26. 33 1.... 
Region ILI: 
Delaware.......-.---- 802 1, 046 373 6, 222 2, 595 5,042 117, 971 1, 096 | 4,718 24,07 
District of Columbia_- 3, 599 2, 200 687 18, 314 | 8, O82 16, 680 426, 060 3, 626 | 16, 287 25. 67 
Maryland-.-...--. cuca 7, 439 9, &78 3, 403 53, 506 | 20, 036 55,432 | 1,340,201 12,050 | 51, Os! 24.92 
North Carolina.......-| 18, 475 16, 580 &, 700 109, 598 58, 293 100, 120 1, 704, 833 21, 765 | 91, 690 7.65 
Pennsylvania_.......- 24, 371 98, 931 33, 997 585,114 213, 434 530,915 | 13, 633, 739 115, 416 | 479, 830 26. U4 
ES ¥, 351 6,165 2, 026 49, 931 | 24,475 43, 548 800, 824 9, 467 | 41,811 18.70 
West Virginia. .....-.-- 2, 823 7, 231 1,151 56,153 | 11,210 47,129 949, 959 10, 245 42, 835 20. 77 
Region IV: 
CO ee 9,164 | 24, 460 2, 051 04, S69 18, 573 54, 046 937, 599 11, 749 51,174 | 17. 71 
ae 17, 465 12, 690 5, 748 110, 164 61, 904 92, 959 1, 805, 511 20, 208 78, 273 17. 46 
EA 14, 978 11, 434 5, 508 78, 439 42,724 69, 487 1, 297, 662 15, 106 65, 172 19. 07 
Mississippi--...-- S44 6, 604 2, 099 40, 072 10, 792 30, 191 545, 898 6, 463 27, 683 18. 6. 
South Carolina... &, 511 &, 505 3, 835 45, 396 21,148 36, 628 672, 091 7, 963 34, 239 18. 70 
J W).,:l ee 12, 297 16,155 5, 724 140, 499 59, 953 116,175 2, 210, 601 25, 255 109, 842 19. 34 
Region V: | | 
0 Ses 5, 407 9, 337 2, 337 115,011 | 41, 261 v8, 450 1, 977, 582 21, 402 92, 059 | 20. 57 
incinndaingnae 15, 942 78, 140 17, 456 261, 021 73, 979 207, 258 6, 620, 699 45, 056 201, 812 32. 36 
Se 32, 143 28, 342 10, 074 154, 418 68, 639 126, 424 3, 249, 988 27, 483 117, 480 | 26. 60 
Region VI: | 
Sr ee 22, 267 42, 130 15, 841 305, 371 144, 336 234, 220 5, 569, 419 50, 917 207, 480 | 25.17 
PDs a sucicscassecs 10, 487 23, 246 6, 389 4, 711 34, 338 73, 006 1, 708, 218 15, 871 65, 531 24. 39 
a 12, 672 ti, 324 2,192 53, 826 26, 163 44,17 924, 289 4, O02 41,191 21.34 
le 14, 444 13, 197 4, 683 52, 987 22, 406 39, 860 1, 061, 059 §, 665 36, 486 27. 21 
Region VII: 
i nagdpienmenannen 8, 618 3, 109 1, 258 17, 597 9, 062 14, 756 288, 247 3, 208 | 12, 673 20.85 
SE 7, 76 4, 008 1, 220 32, 053 13, 353 31, 918 778, 608 6, 939 | 30, 062 24.95 
a 9, 563 18, 744 5, 625 95, 990 40, 262 74, 152 1, 448, 573 16,120 | 66, 277 20. 6S 
i 6, 827 1, 402 616 &, 535 5, 101 &, 062 180, 710 1, 740 7, 550 23. 26 
North Dakota.__._...-. 2,771 23 100 2, 260 1,277 1, 828 39, 747 397 | 1, 378 | 23. 75 
South Dakota___...... 2, 456 ri 189 1, 875 1,173 1, 546 | 30, 842 336 1, 297 21.29 
Region VIII: 
(0 eS eee 6, 736 5, 82 1, 330 40, 747 12, 895 25, 306 442, 009 5, 501 23,175 17.92 
BE alitmenccess 9, 188 9, 053 1, 746 57, 287 12, 810 51, 212 1, 077,114 11,133 | 46, 624 | 21. 82 
ss ae 15, 446 7, 093 1, 784 40, 049 15, 651 27, 709 633, 098 6, 024 | 25,173 23. 80 
a eee 49, 571 12, 035 3,471 89, 964 31, 565 71, 736 1, 252, 376 | 15, 595 | 69, 125 17. 72 
Region IX: 
Colorado. - wate 10, 240 | 2, 027 577 9, 340 3, 613 6, 567 154, 701 1,428 | 5, 960 24. 28 
PE... eeanaces 4, 708 | 615 235 4,470 2,217 3, 529 82, 373 767 | 3, 529 22. 71 
New Mexico..........- 3, 807 1,778 269 10, 037 | 1, 280 9, 284 221, 540 2. 018 8, R01 | 24. 25 
RS SS 3, 968 1, 957 557 18, 210 i, 284 13, 067 326, 730 2, 841 | 11, 726 | 26.15 
, chtemicceneen 2,135 383 2 2, 405 856 2, 220 59, 005 483 | 1, 848 | 26. 60 
Region X: } 
I «hdcinnonesnns 5, 017 4, 028 s4y 22, 348 5, 983 17, 712 450, 272 3, 850 16, 649 25. 89 
eee 44, 263 59, 645 22, O86 285, 648 137, 705 218, 163 5, 512, 213 47, 427 | 196, 194 26. 46 
_ aero enbbuas Yao 1,514 552 11, 535 4, 705 10, 046 211, 924 | 2,184 9, 000 21.98 
DI nb ddltheotsates 2, 852 1, 363 308 5, 190 1, 768 5,121 | 154, 466 | 1,113 4, 821 30. 65 
Region XI: | 
SI, «ob itderese 1, 365 457 149 2, 428 1, ORS 3, 292 99, 923 716 | 3,156 | 30. 39 | 
Se 4, 233 768 360 &, 314 5, 445 5, 679 125, 421 1, 235 | 5, 342 | 22. 44 | 
RS 8, 453 5, 981 2, 2&8 35, 395 18, 445 30, 307 612, 225 | 6, 588 28, 065 | 20. 78 
PNET cc nccnccee 11,157 12, 425 3, 285 71, 051 30, 559 | 59, 201 1, 670, 229 12, 870 | 54, 855 | 28. 73 



























































Average 
weekly 
insured 
unem- 
ployment 
under 


State 


€ 961, 452 


26, 104 
®, OSG 
35,117 
4,574 
10, 349 


1,917 


51, SSO 


134, 037 


1, 338 
3,148 
11, 765 
21, 563 
124, 438 
10, 025 
11, 548 
19, 237 
23, 922 
17, 241 
8, 427 
¥, 617 
27, 530 
23, 915 
67, 693 


31, $41 


60, 370 
18, 516 
11,259 
11, 641 


3, 645 
ti, 777 
20, 412 
1, 631 
397 
303 

7, 769 
12, 204 
7, 965 
1s, 046 


1, 731 
406 
136 


” 
3, 016 





1 Includes, except as otherwise noted, data for the Federal employees’ unem- 
ployment insurance program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal 


Government. 


? Total excludes transitional claims. 
3 Excludes claims filed solely under the Federal employees’ unemployment 


insurance program 


* Total, part-total, and partial, 


26 


7 Data not available. 


State agencies, 


§ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 
* Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


Social Security 











.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, August 1954-August 1955 ' 















































Table 5 
[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
————— ~ _ | | | | 
| Aid to dependent children | Aid to | 
| | | Aid to the 
; | sete Old cw Aid to perma-| Gen- 
Year and Total: | _Old-age Recipients Aid to ~ General al | _ 98e i | Aid nently | eral 
I = ssis , ently mit Total | ,.. | chil- 7 
month assistance the blind |, assistance assist- | } and assist 
Families and totally | ance | dren | blind | totally | ance 
} | ; disabled | (fami- | dis- 
| Total | Children | | lies) | abled | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1954 | 
August......./. ee 2, 578, 682 584, 715 | 2,093,489 | 1,577,953 101, 456 217, 432 | 303, 000 |__.___-- (4) +0.6; +0.2; +1.2 +2.0 
September... |.........-- 2, 578, 207 588, 088 2,109, 981 | 1, 590, 409 101, 759 219, 752 0 | ae (4) +.6§ +.3/} +1.1 +1.7 
toa ES : 2, 569, 458 590, 975 | 2,121,879 | 1, 599, 738 101, 954 221, 265 | Fee —0.3 +.5 +.2 +.7 +1.4 
ee EES 2, 565, 342 594, 562 | 2,137,257 | 1, 611, 647 102’ 193 222, 631 | 322, 000 |_- —.2 +.6 +.2 +.6 +3.0 
December---}......-. 2, 54, 767 604, 172 2, 173, 77: 1, 639, 947 102, 441 224, 391 | kk | eee (i +1.6 +.2 8 +8.9 
1955 } | 
| | 
er. i 610, 518 | 2,197,927 | 1,658,102 | 102, 583 225, 855 CS EE —3.2 +1.0 +.1 oa +5.6 
February. 617, 692 | 2,227, 501 | 1, 680, 549 102, 804 227, 490 |) —.2 +1.2 +.2 +.7] +2.5 
March. 624, 235 2, 253,174 | 1, 699, 626 103, 045 229, 894 - < | eee (4 +1.1 +.2 +1.1 ] +.4 
April... 626,182 | 2,261,283 | 1, 706, 164 103, 382 232, 346 357,000 |. —.1 +.3 +.3 +1.1 —6.2 
May 625, 430 | 2,260,962 | 1, 705, 832 103, 654 234, 649 —.1 —.1 +.3| +1.0 —7.7 
on 620, 349 | 2,239,477 | 1, 691, 733 103, 906 236, 840 | 310, 000 |.......- (3) —.8 +.2 +.9 —5.9 
ORS NRT yee 611, 578 | 2,209,299 | 1, 668, 914 104,140 | 238, 763 298, 000 +.1 —1.4 | +.2 T.8 —3.9 
, ee See ees 607, 856 | 2,199, 223 | 1, 661 "913 104,164 | 240,306 , i ee +.1 —.6 (3) +.6 —.2 
-_ ! - — — — —— ! 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1954 | 
August inte $132, 934, 770 $49, 743, 774 $5, 675, 905 |$11, 638, 641) $15, 886, 000 +0.4 +0.1 +0.4 (8) +0.7 | +2.6 
Septem ber - 133, 470, 469 50, 293, 374 5, 704,478 | 11,805,299| 16, 555, 000 +.9 +.4 +1.1 +0.5 +1.4 +41 
October. __.. 132, 371, 000 50, 775, 470 | 5, 732,141 12’ 037, 489 16, 910,000 —.1 —.8 +1.0 +.5 +2.0 +2.2 
November... 132, 502, 142 50, 948, 452 | 5,746,741 | 12,110,814) 17,776,000| +.8 +.1 +.3 +.3 +.6) +5.1 
December-_ - 229, 361,000 133, 103, 960 52, 083, 695 5, 774, 614 | 12,324,863) 20,079,000 | +2.2 +.5 +2.2 +.5 +1.8 +12.9 
1955 | } 
| } | 
January_.__.| 229,831,000 | 132, 947, 773 52, 337, 556 5, 795, 835 | 12,280,061; 20, 949, 000 +.2 | —.1 +.5 +.4 —.4); +4.4 
February. | 230, 496, 000 | 132, 053, 661 53, 192, 939 | 5,822,423 | 12,421, 584) 21, 518, 000 t3] —7 +1.6 +.5 +1.2 +2.7 
March__ | 232, 702,000 | 132) 378, 590 54, 078, 960 5, 848, 702 | 12,647,701; 21,908,000 | +1.0 +.2/ +17] +.5] 41.8 +1.8 
April_....... 230, 874, 000 | 132,351,618 54, 273, 669 | 5, 873, 069 | 12° 808, 950] 19, 922; 000 —.8 (4) +.4 +.4/) +1.3 —9.1 
=e 229, 468, 000 | 132, 674,197 54, 229, 682 5, 898, 355 12, 895, 336; 17, 947, 000 —.6 +.2 —.1 +.4 +.7 —9.9 
June......... 228, 490,000 | 133, 297,014 53, 835, 897 | 5, 965, 151 | 13, 010, 252! 16, 674, 000 —.4 +.5 —.7) +1.1 +.9 —7.1 
re _..| 227, 683,000 | 134, 267, 369 52, 998, 023 5, 906, 557 | 13,188,555] 15,941,000; —.4/ +.7! —1.6| —1.0| +1.4 —4.4 
August__....) 226,877,000 | 133, 652, 764 52, 775, 240 | 5, 887, 947 | 13,301,477) 15, 710, 000 —.4 —.5 —.4 -3| +.9 —1.5 











3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.95 percent. 


| For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
aiedical care from general assistance funds and from specia] medical funds; data 
or such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 








FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


(Continued from page 9) 


tion. If a Federal credit union at- 
tains a large size by operating within 
its specified field of membership and 
engaging in only those activities per- 
mitted by law, its officers and mem- 
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bers point with pride to their success. 
Why should this accomplishment be 
judged by standards different from 
those applied to mutual savings 
banks or building and loan associa- 
tions, both of which made their mod- 
est beginnings in this country more 
than 100 years ago? Perhaps in an- 


other 20 years these cooperative 
thrift and credit societies will have 
been more widely accepted, both by 
the public and by the other financial 
institutions whose services they sup- 
plement, as a well-founded and justi- 
fiable part of the American way of 
life. 








Table 6.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program 





and State, 


August 1955 ! 


State Old-age assistance 

Total s $10, 516, 629 
Alabama 967 
Alaska 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 2ti8, 864 
Delaware ae - 
Hawaii. 19, 305 | 
Illinois 2, 074, 590 | 
Indiana 417, 067 
lowa 
EE SS Se eee ee a TTR ee we a 196, 146 
An in ean ne en lanes nena dodanie eeeaatne 300 
i ER Si PR aE ee eee =. $7, 521 
Massachusetts 1, 890, 997 
aio aa eee rte otis chao ane gma 151, 789 
Minnesota 1, 282, 007 
EE Ee an eee wT Vr. ee 
CS oe ee ae Se Se ae 
eS EE ees Sa eee ene Se ee 6, 604 
New Hampshire. 74, 616 


New Jersey 


I ot eeteebiied 2, 070 
New York. 2, 042, 672 
ERTS aE TE a am aie gee ae 20, 720 
North Dakota. 139, 539 
me Ee Se ee 261, 868 
Oregon iam | i 
CE EI eres 121, 886 
51, 914 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


ERE SIE a RE a Ai ERS mean 
ita RE, BE ETS RO eee SN ee ae 1,127 
STI LT AE EE EA ENS EE AB: 187 
ss. UE eee A ater ey RT Ra ae! at 
a eiecmanee ended | &46, 183 
EERE I A RE SP ME Na ES eS | 579, 240 
a RRR TE SE ee eae Ce ee RSET [ocascneccecescccssss 


Aid to the perma- 


| nently and totally General 


Aid to dependent | 414 to the blind 








children disabled assistance ? 
$1, 816,115 $253, 703 $1, 863, 655 3 $5, 550, (i 
1, 023 | 17 459 
----- - } (*) 24, (2% 
aera | (*) 7S, 105 
129 | ; 
111,111 4,718 61, 349 | 
: ‘a_i °° - 1,017 15, 684 | 
256, 462 64, 575 252, 782 | 524, 697 
62, 804 | 9, 604 | (*) | 159, 320 
r | (4) | 186, SUS 
$5, O46 3, 217 28, 694 | 37, 706 
4, 216 356 1, 984 | 1, 726 
13, 017 | 1, 626 1, 398 | 38, 712 
129, 542 | 8, 182 483, 843 134, 455 
Se ee 2,247 24, 793 SY, 198 
93, 962 | 20, 325 | 7, 605 245, 239 
Do se ininal ; jiabeaiodien 160, 827 
CROSSE (4) | 151, 653 
i ecpsataaiie Pe EL ee ee (*) | 64, 281 
13, 230 | 2, 448 | 5,000 | 
| 
17, 482 i i ; a ee 149, 893. 
34, OSS 1, 988 2, 858 | 2, 954 
614, 501 80, 892 760, 298 
 ~( = eae = 7, 393 | 
15,279 | 626 21, 390 | 
9, 018 | 8, 647 ----| 95: 
| e 
= 101, 502 | “23, 384 39, 394 | 
24, 528 1, 392 17,196 | 
a 2k a | ‘ 70, 379 
500 481 406 | 84 
§2 6 55 57 
SPEER | TCE ERROR RTES OTe ae ed 7.816 
129, 240 9, 919 98, 923 69, 340 
131, 807 12, 967 $7,151 157, 540 
aici 32, 856 











! For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal) eye States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes 
payments made on behalf of recipients of the special] types of public assistance. 


28 


3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for med 
ical care from general assistance funds and from special medica! funds and re- 
porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

§ Data not available. 

Represents data for July. 


Social Security 











Table 7.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, August 1955 * 





Aid to the permanently 























ee | Aid to dependent children : , 
Old-age assistance } one family) | Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
State Money —_ Money — Money coer | Money reo 
All ns me ts All per eee All pay: innate | All ro seente 
assist- ments for assist- ments for : assist- ments for ~ fF assist- ments for ‘ 
ance ? to ney, medical | ance ? to recip- medical ance [_— medical | ance ? —s medical 
ients care 2 ients ¢ care? | ients care? | ients care 2 
Total, 53 States ¢ $48. 51 $4.12 | $86.82 $83. 92 $2. 99 $56.53 | $54.26 | $2. 44 $55.35 | $48.15 $7. 76 
Alabama _____- 33.15 01) 44.47 44. 41 . 06 35. 54 35. 53 | .01| 36.15} 36.11 04 
| ee le nk Saree ROAR f Basses Sere: 66. 72 | 66. 32 0) Se SR, Se 
Connecticut. _--...-- 87. 36 71. 36 16.00 | 140.41 119. 41 21.00 | 93. 03 79. 03 | 14.00; 115.21 | 84. 21 31.00 
 _ peer ; 48. 90 38. 08 10. 82 100. 70 98. 74 | 1. 96 57. 56 48. 40 9.16 | 63. 57 51. 66 11. 91 
I}linois__.__... = 62. 20 | 41.78 21.97 133.76 | 121.66 12.11 68. 49 50. 95 18.31 | 81.70 41. 82 41.41 
Indiana _._. —_ ; 48. 66 37. 86 11.47 | 89.10 82. 07 7.23 55. 58 50. 49 5.45] (5) (5) (*) 
Kansas_ ate: 65. 01 59. 62 5.74 | 109. 89 | 102. 73 | 8. 01 71, 55 | 66. 57 6. 20 | 68. 21 6. 44 8. 30 
Louisiana .. ........ 51.04 51.04) (6) | 65. 50 | 65. 28 .23| 50.21 | 50. 03 a) Bax 42. 57 15 
Maine-____- stead : 49. 39 46. 39 8.00 84. 52 81. 52 | £. 00 | 53. 67 50. 67 | 3.01 | 55. 83 | 49.83 6.00 
Massachusetts - _ - 76. 64 55. 75 21.38 | 127.06 | 117.30 10.05 | 96. 96 95. 33 | 1.73} 100.61 57. 04 46. 54 
| | | | | | 
Michigan ___- 55.93 | 55.19 | nf ER a | Bk ‘ 63.06 | 62.71 1.26] 71.91] 70.60 10. 64 
Minnesota, -_ _- : 69. 63 45.48 | 24.82 | 121.22 109. 49 12. OL 68. 23 52. 56 16. 35 | 57. 62 49. 28 2. 80 
ee 57. 62 56. 01 2. 51 | RE) RE SP ES, RA eR I ee 2 oe. (* (5) 
New Hampshire. . 59.13 47.17 12.00 | 127. 79 115.35 13. 50 64. 02 55. 02 9. 00 | 73. 35 | 53. 35 20. 00 
New Jersey-_---. SRE 8 ..-| 120.07 117.16 23 ee Sas) See ee hae caaclsensinwies 
New Mexico.. 32. 39 29. 31 | 3.09| 6892 | 63.27 5.65 | 34.86 39. 8&8 | 4.98 | 81.06 | 29.40 1. 67 
New York....- é 78. 40 | 61.14 | 20. 31 135.10 124. 72 11. 44 | 87.91 | 72. 76 | 18. 54 | 83. 43 | 67.27 18. 73 
North Carolina_- ; 31.63 | 31. 23 | 40 | 62. 05 61. 44 | ee Sera RS 37. 47 | 36. 83 . 64 
North Dakota__. wuliak 68. 66 52. 54 16.99; 116.75 | 107.61 10. 39 57.13 | 52.10 | &, 49 | 77. 48 | 54. 73 24. 03 
ee ; 58. 45 55. 85 2.60) 94.68) 94.11 .67| 57.2 54.95 | rh) aieee es we nue 
Pennsylvania_-___. 45. 75 43. 58 | 2.17) 104.53) 101.06 $. 48 | 50. 81 | 49. 40 1.4 53. 67 | 50. 68 3. 00 
Rhode Island___. ; 59. 81 55. 05 6. 43 110.11 | 103. 11 7.00 | 71. 44 | 65. 42 7. 6 76.14 | 68. 01 11.49 
J sae ¥s 59. 73 | 59. 61 | .12 112.57 | 112.38 .19 68. 25 66.18 | 2. 07 65.14 | 64. 91 -& 
Virgin Islands ’. ‘ 18. 53 18. 26 | .27 35. 03 | 34. 95 | 25 | (*) (8) | (*) 19. 36 18. 82 . 54 
Washington __- _- ; 76. 63 62.14} 14.49] 11870} 103.70) 165.00} 92.73) 79.80) 12.83) 90.43 72. 92 17.61 
Wisconsin... ...- . ‘debate 65. 72 | 52. 35 | 13.49} 141.74 | 125.31 | 16. 87 | 70. 65 | 59. 24 | 11.62| 98.66 65. 93 $2.79 
| | | | | 1 | | | 
1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of dilference among average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 
States in policy or practice regarding use of genera! assistance funds to pay med- 4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 44 
ical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics States with programs in operation. 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown ’ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. ® Less than | cent. 
2 Averages based on cases receiving Money payments, vendor payments for 7 Represents data for July. 


medical care, or both. 8 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 8-11 for 
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Table 8.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, August 1955 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for-medical care and cases receiving only such 





















































payments] 
. | 
I rs mr ner ge | Percentage change from— 
Num- ' | | 
State ber of | July 1955 | August 1954 
recip- | in— | in— 
ients | Total | Aver- 
amount | age | | pe 
| ‘yer | — — Amount 
ieee -—— aleetss | 
Total 2 -- [2 551 663} $133, 652, 764) $52. 38 +0.1} —0. 5 —1.0) +0.5 
1" EREERE ; 130| 2, 723,205} 33.16) +7.6) —10.7) +29.0) +41.6 
Alaska__.__| 1, 661 106,713) 64. 25) -.9 —. 6) —.6 +1.2 
(- Se Hy 930 777, 363) 55.80) +.5! 4 @® | —.6 
Ark | 8,032 1, 840, 472) 33.44) + —.1) +43 +4.4 
eS | 268343 17,504,741/ 65.571  —.2I —.9| —1.3 —t.2 
Colo, ? 52, 35 4, 458,266) S491 +.1] (4) +.1 +17.6 
Conn..... 16, S04 1, 468,050) 87.36 —.3 +.2 +.1 +5.7 
ill 1, 603 63,932 39.88 —.2 —.4 —5.8 —4.3 
| 3, O79) 164,077) 53.29) +1.0 +.8 +2.9 +2.8 
RRR 69,174] 3,213,387) 46.45) +.1) +.2) (3) +.4 
| 
98, ns 3, 732, $22) 37.89! (3) | +.1 +.9) +21 
Hawaii... 1, 784) 87,232} 48.90} —.4! -—.3) 7.2 +4.3 
Idaho... ... 8, 700 478,628) 55.01) +.3 —.2) 2.4! —2.9 
Sea 94, 422 5, 873, 479} 62.20) —.5| (4 —5.7] +46 
a cadad 36, 351 1, 768,776} 48.66} —.5| —.65 +48) —1.5 
lowa..... 41, 02 2, 369,039) 57.75) —.5| —.4) -4.7) 40 
Kans. ..... 34, 021) 2, 211,638} 65.01) —.2) —.7 -—1.7 -.7 
eee 55,530} 1,967,481} 35.43) -—.1/ (4 —.6 +.3 
| eshte 120,395, 6,144,850) 51.04) +. 2) +.3 +. +.2 
Maine... 12, 527} 618, 663! 49.39} +.1) ©) —1.7 +2.9 
| | 
| ee 10, 458 475, 673) 45.48) —. 5 —.2)  —2.7 —1.4 
Mass 88,461} 6, 779,356) 76.64) —.4 —1.2} 4.3 —1.1 
Mich...... 74, 134 4,146, 600] 55.93} —.6 —.4 —4.3) —1.1 
Minn...... 51, 643) 3, 596,093) 69.63) (3) +2.5) 1.5) +5.0 
Miss 71, 098 1,981,476) 27.87) +.2 +.2} +5.8) +11.6 
aS 132, 714 6, 586, 642} 49.63) —.1 (4) —.2) —1.1 
Mont. ..... 8, 964) 518,612) 57.85) (4) -.1) —5.0 —5.6 
Nebr. *_..| 17, 685) 888,945) 50.27) —.6 —.65 —3.6 —3.0 
aes 2, 628 151, 436) 57.62) —.5 —.5| —1.2| -.7 
2 RES 6, 218 367, 688 59.13) —.4 —.1) —6.5) —5.8 
SS ee 20, 201 1, 389, oas| 68.76, —.3 +.9 -2.7/ +1.3 
N. Mex... 10, 389 336, 536) 32.39] +1.6 +1.8} —13.7) —39.7 
Se aA 100, 557 7, 883,414) 78.40) —.5 -.5| —4.6 —.1 
a eee 51,801] 1, 638, 326, 31.63) (4) +.2} +.2) +25 
N. Dak... 8, 213 563, 899) 68.66) —.7) 41.3) —.7/ +116 
Ohio....... 100, 730 5, 887,840} 58.45) —.3 +.1) —3.4) —3.2 
Okla....... 95, 228 5, 872, 567, 61.67) (*) +.1) —.2 +6.5 
Oreg....... 19, 251 1,244,723} 64.66) —.5 —.65 —5.8 —6.6 
Ry 56, 019 2) 562,968} 45.75) —.6 —.6) —-6.8 —6.8 
eB 44, 090 347, mT 7.89) —.4 —# —2.1 —.4 
SY ee 8, 069 482,632) 59.81) —.1 +.1) 6.3 —2.0 
ater 43,338} 1,404,697} 32.41 o ® | +.7 +30 
§. Dak..... 10, 686 479,447| 44.87) —.3 —.2) —3.5 —3.6 
yeas 65, 257 2,273,214) 34.83} —.5 —.44 -—3.8 —6.8 
, eae 222, 864 8, 517,747) 38.21; —.1 —2.4 +.1 —1.5 
i ccaes 9, 414 562,334) 59.73} —.2) (4) —1.4 —1.8 
_ Re 6, 813 322,219 47.29) —.1 +3.7 —.4) +5.1 
_ = & ee 690 12,788) 18. BB}... -2-feoceccersfoce-aoee dane 
, ae 17, 233 520,322) 30.19) 1 +.1 —.9 +1.3 
Wash...... 58, 401 4,475,096] 76.63) —.4 —.8| —5.1) 7+16.4 
_ 23, 919 662,846) 27.7 —.7 —.7| —7.7| 18.0 
. 42, 944 2, 822,414) 65.72) —.1 +64) —5.6 —1.6 
RE eon 234,451) 58.7 —.2 -.1 —1.0 —2.6 

















! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,103 recipients aged 60-44 in Colorado and payments of $380,025 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental 
payments of $110,638 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 

§ Represents data for July. 

? Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for August 1954. 








Table 9.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, August 1955 ' 


ayments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


{Includes vendor 















































payments] 
I a Percentage change from— 
Num- | | 
i ber of | July 1955 August 1954 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total | Aver-/|_ __ 
amount age 
— Amount) | Amount 
vat eae ; 
| | 

Total 2...| 104,164 | $3, 887,947 1$56.53} @) | -0.3 2.7 +3.7 
ee 1,611 57, 262 | 35.54 | —0.7 —.4} +5.6] 45.0 

Alaska 71 4,693 | 66.10 (4) | ( (4) | ‘ 
eee | 738 47,349 | 64.16 | —.5 | —.3| +41] -6.0 
RRR ; 2,019 81,039 | 40.14 | +.5 +.2)} +5.3 +6.4 
Caltf, 3..... 12,651 | 1,058, 462 83.67 | @ —.2/] +3.2 +1.1 
> 320 | 21,351 | 66. 72 +.6] -L1| —3.6 —4.2 
Conn___-- | 337 | 31,350 | 93.03 | +.3 —1.7 | +11.6 +12.3 
Del___ 214 | 13,398 | 62.61 | —1.4 —1.6} +2.9 +5.9 
J | 256 | 15,213 | 59.43} +2.0; +2.0!] +2.4 +4.8 
US 2, 836 | 140, 105 | 49.40 | —.1 +.2} —2.6 —1.8 
| 3,401 | 146,469 | 43.07} +.2}) +.2 4.38 +5.5 
Hawaii____| lll 6, 389 | 57.56 +.9 | +.4 | 0 +15.3 
Idaho_____.| 194 11,719 | 60.41 | +1.6 | +.9 —.5 +.7 
are | 3,526 241,483 | 68.49 | —.5 | +.1} —3.5 +7.7 
* eae | 1,778 98,868 | 55.58} —.4/ —8.7 +3.4 +5.3 
lowa_. | 1,425 104,814 | 73.55} —.2 —.3) +2.7 +-3.1 
Kans. - | 619 | 44,291 | 71.55; +.3/ -3.0] —.8 +.6 
ae |} 2, 988 | 110, 948 | 37.13 | +.5 | +. 4 | 7.2 +7.9 
| ETD 2, 057 103, 273 | 50. 21 (5) +1 +-3.4 +5.8 
Maine. d4l 29, 036 | 53. 67 0 +.6) —1.3 +44 
| ae 478 24,828 | 51.94 | +.2 | +1.3 +.8 | +3.4 
Mass. 1, 808 175, 302 | 96.96 O | +17) +27] +88 
Mich_..... 1, 784 112, 495 | 63.06 | —.4 | —.5 —1}; +258 
Minn.. 1, 243 84,814 | 68.23 | +.7/ +18.2] +1.9] —8.4 
Miss... 3, 665 127,185 | 34.70 | +1.0 +1.2 | +10.5 21.0 
ae 4, 203 231, 165 55.00 | +.6| +.6] +8.8 8.8 
Mont._.... 439 28, 534 | 65.00 | —.2 |} +.2] —2.9 —1.7 
Nebr. *__- 744 43,423 | 58.36) —.4|) ©) | +2.8 +5.4 

re 115 8,718 | 75.81} +4.5| +48] « ( 
ei aiataa 272 17,413 | 64.02 | —.4 —1.2] —32 —1.8 

| 
N.J.-....-| 988 61, 544 | 69.31 | +1.3 9} +40| +62 
N. Mex... 399 13,910 | 34.86|+2.0| 41.2} —95] —31.8 
ER 4, 362 383, 445 | 87.91 (3) —-.7|/ —.7] +50 
See 4, 925 201,032 | 40.82 | —.2 | —.2 +3.0 +-4.5 
N. Dak .-. 114 6,513 | 57.13 | —3.4 —2.5 | 4.6} +11.0 
Ohio_...... 3, 765 215,420 | 57.22 | +.3 —.6| +3.0 +4.5 
Okla...__- 2, 016 149,045 | 73.93 | —.9 -—.8| —3.8 +7.0 
Gree........ 329 24,414 | 74.21 | —1.8 -.3| -7.8 —9. 4 
ee 16, 554 841,123 | 50.81 +.1/ +.1] +2.2} +2.0 
RE 1, 575 12,348] 7.84] +.8| +1.0] +14.8 | 17.2 
| 
| 

> a 177 12,645 | 71.44] —.6 —2.5| -68 —6.6 
|) ae 1, 765 67,126 | 38.03 | —.1 —.1} +3.8 +6.4 
S. Dak .... 8,770 | 43.42] —.5) +.3 +.5] +1.0 
Tenn._...- 3, 275 135, 754 | 41.45 | —.7 | —.7/ +2.1] +1.6 
: e 6, 498 268,431 | 41.31) —.1) -7.0/ +34) -2.7 
ae 232 15, 834 | 68.25 | +2.2 41/ +5.5/} +8.0 
_ Sta 161 8,000 | 49. 69 o |; +.9 —-.6; +1.0 
. & i meee 34 | et ">= eee Semps: Tia Bn cieady 
ae 1, 309 47,841 | 36.55| —.3/} +.2 +.6| +37 
Wash, 2_-_- 767 | 71,124 | 92.7 9/ —5] —1] #4172 
W. Va... 1,180 37,775} 32.01} —3] -—.6) —1| 121 
ee 1,126 79, 556 | 70.65 | —.8 +.7| —3.6 +2.7 

ieee 66 4,290 | 65.00] (4 (*) (4) (4 




















! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 

2 Data include ee of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these oo as follows: In California (402 recipients, 
$35,695 in payments), in Washington (4 recipients, $240 in payments), in Mis- 
souri (661 cy $37,165 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (7,789 recip- 
lents, $381,153 in payments). 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemental! 
payments of $6,152 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 

7 Represents data for July. 

* Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for August 1954. 


Social Security 














Table 10.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1955 ' 
[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 




























































































l l 
| Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
— | — : Rg 
| Number | Average per— July 1955 in— August 1954 in— 
State rf) | } | 
families nTesett? | (tilten | Total | 
Potal ? Children |  gmount Number Number | 
Family Recipient of | Amount of Amount 
} | families families 
s | 
a iineweceneeeee Sa 2, 199, 223 1, 661, 913 $52, 775, 240 $86. 82 $24. 00 | —0.6 —0.4 +4.0 | +6.1 
Alabama..........- 71, 728 55, 189 | §23, 802 44.47 11.49 | +.7 +1.6 +11.3 +16.6 
Alaska_..........- 4,215 3,105 109, 466 90.47 25.97 | =,% +.1 +13.4 | +34.4 
Arizona_._..-- initializes 18, 054 13, 631 443, 940 94. 33 24. 59 | +.4 +.4) +9.7 | +9.9 
CI Ai ctinaickodeemass 28, 230) 21, 787 416, 234 55.12 14.74 | —.7 2] +3.1 | +5.6 
a 182, 084 139, 147 6, 796, 296 126. 51 37. 33 | —1.9 —1.4 —.3 | +2.2 
aes 21, 554 16, 537 | 617, 888 107. 66 28. 67 —1.1 —1.1 | +1. 4 | +2.5 
Connecticut 17,124 12, 686 | 742, 897 140. 41 43. 38 +1.0 +2.3 | +17.6 +25.5 
Delaware. __...- aires 1, 067 4,125 3,156 | 91, 704 85. 95 22. 23 | —.2 —1.2 | +13.2 | +17.7 
District of Columbia_-. 2.077 &, 680 6, 744 | 223, 744 107. 72 25. 78 | +1.1 +1.5 | —1! | —9.3 
| re Léa 21, 083 74, 450 56, 667 | 1, 157, 799 54. 92 15. 55 | +-.2 +.4 | +5.5 +6.6 
| | | 
a ada 14, 312 51, 862 39, 605 1, 075, 503 | 75.15 20. 74 | —.9 —1.0 | +8. 4 | +10.0 
Hawali_..___-- lic 3, 246 12, 503 9,919 | 326, 884 | 100. 70 26.14 | —2.3 +4. 5 +3.8 | +9.3 
| RS . 1, 832 6, 501 4, 848 | 232, 933 | 127.15 35. 34 | +.2 —2.6 +.3 j +3.0 
Illinois... ..-_-- ccaetienae 21, 169 81, 504 61,905 | 2, 831, 529 | 133. 7 34. 70 +1.0 +1.4 | +3.8 | +9.8 
Sa ’ &, 704 30, 536 22, 620 775, 540 89.10 25. 40 —.2 —.9 | +7.4 | +8.9 
| Naa . 6, 497 23, 519 17, 550 | 706, 108 108. 68 30. 02 (4) —6.6 | +.9 -.2 
ee iti ae 4, 378 15, 858 12,168 | 481, 112 109. 89 30. 34 +.3 —-.1 | +5.6 +5.1 
Kentucky--..---.- ited 18, 922 68, 211 51, 022 | 1, 204, 230 63. 64 17. 65 | —.2 | (8) | +2.9 | +6.2 
Louisiana -._.- 18, 553 71, 950 54, 725 1, 215, 307 65. 50 16. 89 +.2 | +.7 | +6.1 | +8.8 
Maine. ....... secede 4, 339 14, 972 10, 792 366, 751 84. 52 24. 50 —.4 | =.8| +3.8 | +6.6 
Maryland ---- or 6, 204 25, 198 19, 531 593, 979 95. 74 23. 57 | —.4 ~.6 | +6.0 | +7.5 
Massachusetts___._.__-- i 12, 889 43, 168 31, 890 1, 636, 916 127. 00 37. 92 | —.5 —.7 +5.0 +7.5 
Michigan. ___.____- ee 19, 720 67, 459 49, 061 2, 218, 847 112. 52 32. 89 —1.6 —1.1 +4.2 | +7.7 
Miunnesota._.__- . 7, 821 26, 571 20, 407 948, 077 121.22 35. 68 —.6 +1.7 +6.0 | +11.2 
Mississippi. -.-.---- =a 12, 669 47, 478 36, 630 280, 542 22.14 5.91 —3.1 | —4.2 | —18.2 | —30.5 
Missouri. -..-... : aac 21, 797 | 76, 695 56, 969 1, 484, 086 68. 09 19. 35 —.8 —.6 +4.7 | +6.8 
Montana_.._--- lenexamecaal 2, 004 | 7, 064 5, 339 211, 468 105. 52 29. 94 +2.9 +3.0 | —8.5 | —4.9 
Nebraska_......-.-.---.-----. 2) 514 9, 090 6, 797 238, 180 94.74 26. 20 | 0 —.3 +1.9 | +3.8 
Nevada............ seinen ee 183 674 513 15, 999 87. 43 23. 74 +64. 9 +64.3 | (! (*) 
New Hampshire--__.___- “al 980 3, 545 2, 637 125, 232 127.7 35. 33 —3.5 —2.2 —5.4 +1.3 
New Jersey. .....- os 5, 989 19, 956 15,101 719, 103 120. 07 36. 03 +1.0 +2.5 +14.3 +19.3 
aa 6, 034 22,101 16, 840 415, 879 68. 92 18. 82 +.8 +.8 —8.6 —15.7 
New York.................... 53, 729 193, 704 141, 894 7, 258, 779 135.10 37. 47 —.3 (®) +8.2 +10.8 
North Carolina -_---..... ae 18, 540 70, 231 53, 619 1, 150, 328 62. 05 16. 38 -.7 —.8 | +6.2 +8.2 
Werth Debs... .... 20.6... 1, 483 5, 432 4, 162 173, 136 116. 75 31. 87 —1.9 | +.7 | +3.9 +7.2 
.. ) Sa aane aca dale’ 15, 885 60, 123 45, 618 1, 503, 956 94. 68 25. 01 +1 | —1.1 | +14.4 +17.8 
 .. ees 15, 717 51, 963 40, 018 1, 215, 006 77.31 23. 38 | +.2 | +. 4 | +3.2 +9.3 
i ; tiie 3,147 10, 703 7, 881 361, 597 114.90 33. 78 —3.1 —2.9 | —3.6 —6.7 
Pennsylvania-___..._- inn 29, 206 110, 965 83, 872 3, 053, 028 104. 53 27. 51 —.6 —.7 +7.8 +9.7 
Puerto Rico_...- REE 41, 765 144, 067 110, 680 434, 965 10. 41 3. 02 —.3 —.1 | +3.9 4-7.5 
| | 
Rhode Island_-____.__. scaseen 3, 504 11, 956 8, 775 385, 823 110.11 32. 27 0 +.2 +5.9 +5.7 
South Carolina............___- 8, 213 31, 878 24, 855 390, 742 47. 58 12. 26 —.7 5 +7.1 | +9.8 
South Dakota... _- aaa 2, 746 9,143 6, 960 228, 161 83.09 24. 95 -1.3 —.8 —2.5 | ~2.7 
Tennessee......... a -_-| 20, 853 74, 931 55, 959 1, 252, 272 60). 05 16.7 -1.1 9] —5.4 | —16.7 
(Sea 23, 042 90, 403 67, 670 1, 299, 630 56. 40 14. 38 | —1.4 —1.5 | +L. 4 | +5.4 
aha 2’ 980 10, 457 7 750 335, 461 112. 57 32.08 | -1.1 —.5 | —4.2 | ~5.7 
Vermont_________. +e 1 083 3, 746 2" 809 86, 125 79. 52 22. 99 | —1.0 —.4 | +5.8 | +9.7 
Virgin Islands 7._........_.____| 207 q7 631 7,252 35. 03 S| Ee, See a loonececunane 
| ar sae, te &, 733 33, 866 26,151 572, 283 65. 53 16. 90 | —.4 —.3 | +3.5 | +1.0 
(TT 8, 618 29, 527 21, 683 1, 022, 954 118. 70 34. 64 | —2.8 —3.3 | +1.1 | #+15.4 
3 eo | 18,170 68, 699 53, 398 1, 328, 450 73.11 19. 34 | -1.3 —1.4 = 1 | —8.8 
| aS 7, 955 27, $21 20, 481 1, 127, 537 141. 74 40. 53 | —.8 +2.0 1.6 | +6.0 
RRR NIG " 551 1, ga 1, 520 | 59, 780 108. 49 29. 90 —.4| —1.3 4+-8.3 | +10.3 
| | | 1 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


to revision. € In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in mental payments from general assistance funds were made to an unknown num- 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in ber of families. 
determining the amount of assistance. 7 Represents data for July. I 7 : 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. ® Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for August 1954. 


* Not computed; July 1955 first month of operation under approved plan. 
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Table 11.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
August 1955 ' 

| Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 

payments] 


Payments to 
recipients 


Percentage change from- 








Num- 
State | ber of July 1955 August 1954 

recip- | _ | in-— 

jents Total | Aver- | | : 
| amount ige | 

| _— Amount| — Amount 
Total....} 240, 306 | $13, 301, 477 |$55.35 | +0.6 +0.9}+105) 4143 
Ala. | 10, 530 | 380, 48 | 36.15 | +1.8 +2.3 | +18.6 73.1 
Avk........1 €008 153, 666 | 31.21) +.4 +.6 | +35.4 +37.3 
Colo... 4, 952 | 283, 522 | 57.25 | +.3 +.5|] +46 +5.1 
Conn... 1, 979 | 227, vel [115.21 +.9 +1.8 > +504 +71.0 
Del__.. 283 | 15,066 | 53.24 | +1.8 +3.5 |+103.6 | +115.2 
D.C.......1 2,206 | 132,759 | 60. 21 +.5} (@) | +82 +8.4 
eee 39 1, S64 ee ee aammaabal 
Ga...... 10, 097 | 423,849 | 41.98 | +5.9|  +5.8 | +33 +32. 6 
Hawaii. 1,317 | a7 14.571 —-1.71  —.9 7.0} +18.0 
Idaho 856 | 52, 637 | 61.49 | +1.2 +.8 —.2 | +1.2 
 ~See 6,104 | | 2 +.8 +6.2 | +16.6 
Kans......| 3,457 | is 7 +.6] +7.1 +10.8 
Ea.... | 13,328 | 2. 7: 4 +.6 t90 | +11.4 
Maine-.. 233 | | 55.83 |+29.4 | +31.7 |..... -- capped 
as 77 | 7 +4.1/ 411.9) 414.9 
Mass......| 10,397] 1, 8 +.8 | +7.9| +13.7 
Mich..... 2, 331 a @) +17.3) 419.8 
Minn..._. 776 6! 4-7.0 | +80.0 +3. 4 
Miss... 3, 137 | 9] +1.9 +9.2 +9.3 
Mo. ... 14 223 | 4) +.3] -1L1 —1.2 
Mont 1 416 91,0384 | 64.29) —.4) +.7] 41.7 4-3.9 
See 25) 18,338 | 73.35 | +4.6| +4.9 | +27.6 +33. 5 
aes 3, 454 277, 833 | 80.44) +2.4 | +3.2 | +25.5 +29.8 
N. Mex 1,714 52,243 | 31.06/ +.8| +.8] —8.0 —27.0 
Y 40, 599 3, 387, 243 | 83.43} —.9/ (4) +3.8 +7.4 
N. ¢ 11, 551 432,785 | 37.47] +.3 +.4/ +220) +24.8 
N. Dak 890 68,953 | 77.48 | +.5 +89) +9.9 +26.2 
Ohio §____. 8, 701 433, 841 | 49.86 | +2.3 +2.3 | +17.6 +18.2 
Okla 6, 033 351, 803 | 58.31 | +2.0 +1.6 | +21.2 +45.2 
Oreg..-- 3, 231 241, 763 | 74.83 | +1.1 —1.2 | +14.4 +11.5 
NEPA: 13,145 705, 530 | 53.67] +.2 +.2} +48 +6.1 
P.R 19, 258 166,809 | 8.66) —.1 +.1 | +11.8 +14.1 
| a! 1, 497 113,975 | 76.14] +.6 +.3 | +18.9 +22.5 
| a 8, 051 255,015 | 31.67} +.8 +.8| +9.7 +11.0 
8. Dak....- 706 $2,755 | 46.40 | +.7 +.8 | +23.2 +24.3 
, —— 1, 540 61,255 | 39.78 | +2.5 +2.3 | +22.0 +22.4 
Utah. ..... 1,777 115, 757 | 65.14) —.7 —.3| +3.4 +5.3 
| NereTeR 466 23,419 | 50.26) —.2 +.7 | +243 +28.6 
V.L¢ 102 ff RE BN Sena) Re 
, | Seen 4, 67. , 590 | 39.27 +.3 +.4 +5.3 +9.9 
Wash aaa 5, 365 485,160 | 90.43 —.5 —.8 —3.4 | 7+23.1 
, Tes &, 603 268, 610 | 31.22 (*) (*) +12.8 —.1 
Wis i 1,133 111, 784 | 98. 66 —.7 +5.0 +1.2 +11.4 
re 449 27,028 | 60.20 | —1.5 —1.6/ +3.2 +41 


























' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

3 Average _—— not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 

* Decrease of than 0.05 percent. 

* In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments from genera] assistance funds were 
made to an unknown number of recipients. 

* Represents data for July. 

7 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for August 1954. 
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Table 12.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, August 1955 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


payments] 

















Payments we Percentage change fr 
cuses 
| Num- | | ; 
~um- | or% yrIct 
State | ber of ie 19 . Aug ast 1964 
“ 1 in 
ae Total =| Aver- | —_ __ 
amount age P 
— Amount — Amou! 
| 
Total 2___| 297, 000 $15, 710, 000 [$52. 91 | —0.2 —1.5 —2.0 1.1 
leg 160 | 3, 869 | 24.18 | —3.6 —2.2 | +143 15.2 
Alaska 149 | 7, 576 | 50.85 |+29.6 +2.6 | +16.4 17.7 
Ariz. 1, 734 | 74, 873 | 43.18 | +3.1 +2.5 +.7 +3.6 
Ark. $ 402 | 5,174 | 12.87 | —7.4 —10.4 | —20.4 —23. 7 
Calif 29, 398 1,518,128 | 51.64 +.4 +.4) —9.0 —4.3 
Colo 1, 368 52,429 | 38.33 | +4.7 +2.5| —1.7 -.5 
Conn. ..... 42,900 | 4162, 329 | 55. 98 —1.3 —1.4 —3.8 —4.2 
Del... 1,026 | 48,670 | 47.44) -9.3| -—10.4) —5.4 —5.3 
 ©....... 527 | 32, 868 | 62.37 | +2.5 $1.9 —7.7 —5.4 
. . eee 5, 300 |  * | eee a 
acest 51,517 | 22.49; +.¥9 +.8) —1.0 —1.0 
Hawaii_-..| 2,170 | 123, 881 | 57.09} —.7| —l.1 | +35.9 40. 5 
idaho * ___} 79 3,637 | 46.04) (©) (7) ¢ | (7) 
eae 25, 061 2, 442,749 | 69.67 | —.7| +1.7] +12.4 +16.9 
Ind. §_._.. 10, 584 353, 800 | 33.43 | —2.6 +1.5 | —10.5 —11.3 
lowa ..__. 3, 400 i105, 564 | 31.05 | +3.6 +1.4|/ —10.2/ —13.2 
Kans a 1, 874 00,058 | 53.39 | +.6 +2.6 =—, § | 146 
Ky_. > 2, 820 80,065 | 28.39 | +3.5 —.5 +4.1 | —.6 
aa 7, 582 298,954 / 39.43] +.7/ +16) +94) +94 
Maine. 3, 071 130, 397 | 42.46) +.9 —2.2 +90} +11.0 
| Ie | 1,746 93, 641 | 53.63 | —4.1 —5.1 | —22.9/ 25.2 
ae | 12,043 642,019 | 53.31 | —2.3 —1.4|) —3.8 | —4.3 
Mich. ....- 15, 822 981, 365 | 62.03 | +.8 —7.3| -14.3| —20.2 
Minn._____. | 6,067 323, 913 | 53.39 —1.7 —2.3 —.3 | —.7 
Miss._.--- | 1,018 13, 597 | 13.36| +40) +63/ +159] 412.5 
Seppe 6, 232 249,969 | 40.11 | +.1 +.9} +12.7| +21.8 
Mont.....- 604 18,417 | 30.49 | —3.4 +7.4 —3.8 | —.9 
Nebr. ---.. 1, 349 42.17} +.5 +7.4) —-93)] -—13.1 
einen | "393 10,123 | 31.34 | +7.0 +.8/ +32/ -05 
_ Re 959 43,074 | 44.92 | —5.2 —.7} —-1.9/ -3.2 
Boe A 7, 219 557, 706 | 77.26 | —3.6 —3.8} —1.3 —1.5 
N. Mex._..| 10,375 | 25.94 | —4.5 —6.3 | —27.0| —28.3 
Barel | 927,214 2,121, 465 | 77.95 | —2.3 —1.9| —3.0 +1.3 
= Seo | 2,119 46,989 | 22.18 | +2.1 +9.7) —4.8] —3.6 
N. Dak... 343 13,156 | 38.36 | —8.5| —10.8 | +20.4 +13.3 
Ohio 1°____. 26, 669 1, 356,273 | 50.86 | —4.7 —4.0 | —12.7 —14.6 
Okla. "!_ 8, 533  \y | eee eee ee ee 
Oreg.... 2, 228 1 49.24 | —8.4 —1.5 | —31.8 —41.7 
_ ae 24, 739 1, 674, 707 | 67.70 | —2 9 —5.7 | +15.0 +17.3 
See g2l 0,152 | 11.02 | —1.4]) +75.3 | —12.0 +1.7 
|) Saas 3, 402 241, 506 | 70.99 | —8.2 —6.1 | —10.5 —4.9 
SN Sap 1, 901 43,471 | 22.87 | —2.5 —1.8} -158| —13.4 
S. Dak__... 899 31,640 | 35.19 |—-31.2} -—28.4 | —22.1| —14.6 
, —ee 2, 387 39,278 | 16.45 | +5.5 +1.1 +4.7 +20.7 
.. _ 8, 900 CY SN AE, 2 Se 
Utah...... 1, 520 94,514 | 62.18 | +4.6 +9.0 | —12.5 —10.7 
. a ee 1, 000 | Aa? AES PRR SE Ee 3 
, tae 98 wv TE C7 Seon beeper RES TS 
co, ee 76,317 | 35.98 | +2.5 +1.5| —2.7 —3.6 
Wash... ._. 8, 951 ‘ 61.99 | —2.3 —3.0 | —10.1 —5.8 
5 2,167 61, 640 | 28.44 | +3.5 +3.3| -—18.6| —18.2 
.. 6, 939 483, 950 | 69.74 | —2.9 —1.4] —9.5 —10.0 
Weeiscssss 187 , 136 | 48.86 |—13.8 —.7 —3.6 +6.3 
| 

















1 For definit ion of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

7 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

1° Includes cases and payments representing supplementation of other as- 
sistance programs. 

1! Includes an unknown number of cases receiving vendor payments for me- 
dical care only and an unknown amount of vendor payments for medical care. 
Percentage change not computed; comparable data not available. 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 

13 Represents data for July. 
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* Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries receiving Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow's or apes: 
monthly benefit irrent-payment status); annual data repre- or parent’s benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a a 
sent average monthly number. Public assistance: monthly num- proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child ne- 
ber of recipients under all State programs (including, beginning ficiaries in their care inde liee 
‘ ‘ 1] " si) y > its ¢ 
October 1950, cases receiving only vendor payments for medical Children plus 1 adult per family when adults anor u 
care, except in general assistanve); annual data, average monthly assistance grou ; before October 1950, partly estimate 
number. Unemployment insurance: average weekly number of Program ini iated October 1950 


beneficiaries for the month under all State laws; annual data, 
average weekly number for the year. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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